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LE FRONT POPULAIRE 


HE first stages of the remarkable surge of stay- 

in strikes in France, though embarrassing to 
some sections of the Popular Front government, 
facilitated the introduction of some of the measures 
included in the programme upon which the left 
parties had united, and in the main, strengthened 
the hand of the left in the nation. But the later 
stages were indubitably embarrassing to the entire 
Popular Front and a further outbreak might provoke 
overt acts by the right as well as divide at least 
the Radical Socialist or Liberals supporting the gov- 
ernment. The right is far from being weak, and in 
some respects is a good deal tougher than the left. 
The left, however, has been strengthened by the 
manifest sympathy of the army for the new govern- 
ment and the enthusiasm of the erstwhile hated 
‘guardes mobiles’ in breaking up Croix de Feu 
demonstrations. It is futile to prophesy the devel- 
opments of the next year, but it is quite reasonable 
to assert that neither the government nor the Popu- 
lar Front itself is assured of a long life. The fate 
of the government rests with the rank and file in 
the Communist parties. The leaders of the Commu- 
nists are sincerely supporting the Popular Front 
pact, though they refused to participate in the 
government. But the rank and file, especially in 
the factories, got thoroughly out of hand in the 
stay-in strikes and may do so again, when the in- 
evitable rise in prices overtakes the improvement 
in wages secured by the strikes. Perhaps the 
greater threat is the action of ‘Bolsheviks’ outside 
the Communist party, the vigorous working class 
leaders thrown up by a crisis 


It was the spontaneity of the stay-in strikes, the 
rapidity of their spread, and the emergence of 
leaders in shops and factories quite apart from 
either the Communist party or the Trade Unions 
that made the strikes so difficult to control and 
which led to the eventual embarrassment of the 
government. This spontaneity, and these new lead- 
ers constitute the real danger to the maintenance of 
the government and of the Popular Front. A similar 
outbreak in the future might well place the Commu- 
nist party leaders in the difficult position of having 
to choose between a surge of working class revolu- 
tionary action and the maintenance of the pact with 
the other parties. In such an event, the right parties 
in the government would split and the dissolution of 
the Popular Front would follow. In the meantime, 





the Popular Front constitutes one of the most hope- 
ful political experiments in Europe, and may begin 
the development of an ‘international Popular Front’ 
among the socialist, democratic and communist gov- 
ernments. But that achievement awaits upon the 
elimination of the National government of Great 
Britain. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


HE instability of the National Government in 

Great Britain has now become so obvious that a 
more accurate term for it would be “national govern- 
ments.” Mr. Baldwin weakly and faintly tries to 
hold out against the rising influence of the reac- 
tionary right wing, but his days as Prime Minister 
are undoubtedly numbered. Mr. Eden, who still 
figures prominently in the women’s magazines of 
both English-speaking sides of the Atlantic, con- 
tinues to make the right sort of speeches, but he, 
too, cannot long hold his own, and when the right 
wing is convinced that he has lost the public sup- 
port that once he brought, he, too, will be discarded. 
It is a pathetic admission to make, but it is probably 
essential that the facade of centrism and moderation 
represented once by Mr. Baldwin and still by Mr. 
Eden, be torn aside in order that the bluff of the 
right wing be called. Unti] that bluff is called, a 
large section of the true-blue British public will 
refuse to believe that Mr. Baldwin’s pipe and pigs 
are but disguises for a thorough-going policy of re- 
action. A vigorously led Labor Party would already 
have established that fact in the public mind, and 
demonstrated that it is an effective alternative to a 
Tory government. As it is, the Labor Party is al- 
most as confused as the National Government and 
has failed to give an unmistakeable lead to the elec- 
torate. 


The results, however, of the Derby by-election, in 
which there was a turn-over of some 12,000 votes 
from the National Government to the Labor Party 
candidate, Philip Noel Baker, shows the drift of 
public opinion and how readily it responds to a 
frontal attack upon the disastrous foreign policy of 
Mr. Baldwin and his ministry. It is, indeed, in the 
field of foreign policy that the Labor Party has its 
greatest opportunity. History cannot but mark 
down the last five years of British administration 
as one of the darkest, weakest and most dishonorable - 
and most cowardly epochs in a century. 








THE DYING PEACE 


HE list of National government disasters is long 

and tragic. Japan invaded Manchuria and shook 
the collective system to its foundations. Hitler follow- 
ed as an expression of Germany’s recognition that the 
use of force, on the Japanese model, paid greater 
national dividends than conciliation and moderation. 
The Disarmament Conference dissolved in a cloud 
of pious and meaningless resolutions. Italy, en- 
couraged, at least not discouraged, by the National 
Government, invaded Ethiopia and, by her criminal 
success, destroyed the collective system, with Britain 
looking on from the decks of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Since the National Government came into power 
the international situation has become steadily worse 
and if war breaks out no smal] measure of respons- 
ibility will rest upon that Government. It has been 
dishonorable in its dealings with the public and with 
its asseciates, such as France; it has ignored the 
Covenant of the League, the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the Locarno Pact whenever those instruments 
served no British imperial interest. It has consist- 
ently betrayed the League of Nations. It has re- 
jected American offers of international co-operation 
and destroyed the opportunity that Roosevelt pre- 
sented of more intimate collaboration both in the 
Pacific and in the Disarmament Conference. The 
sanctity of every treaty has been weakened and the 
collective system of security has been destroyed. 
Britain has never been weaker in moral influence or 
in terms of power. There is not a democratic nation 
in Europe that does not feel it has been deluded and 
deceived and sacrificed by its once strong faith in 
the sincerity of British policies. 

Not even by the crude standards of power poli- 
tics is Britain stronger. On the contrary, for the 
first time in British history, ruthless and powerful 
countries menace the three vital areas of imperial 
life, the Orient, the Mediterranean, and the Rhine- 
North Sea frontier. Britain, however rapidly she 
lowers the standard of living of her people to build 
aircraft and warships, will not be able to make 
up in gunnage and tonnage what she has lost in 
strategic advantage. By no standards has the Na- 
tional Government been anything but a major dis- 
aster. 


OUR OWN POLICY 


E hope that it is not too late to congratulate 

Mr. King on his speech of June 18 last in the 
House, on sanctions. It was delivered just as the 
Canadian Forum was going to press last month and 
was too late for comment then. Press Gallery cor- 
respondents report that its delivery was not very 
effective, but to the reader of Hansard it is by all 
odds the best speech given by anyone in the last 
parliamentary session—logically constructed, lit up 
by brilliant polished phrases, such as we hardly ex- 
pected from the Prime Minister, and giving the 
frankest exposition of government external policy 
that we have had since 1919. Altogether, it shows 
what an ably staffed body our Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs is. Like Mr. Woodsworth, we have 
little complaint to make of the general line taken by 
Mr. King. But some of his most important followers 
are going to be vociferous in their complaints. And 
since the discussion of foreign policy, like the dis- 
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cussion of most other items of policy, is likely to be 
simplified in Canada into terms of abuse, it should 
be emphasized that this policy is not an isolationist 
one. Rather, the opposite policy should be called an 
interventionist one. 

The Winnipeg Free Press is now definitely on 
the war-path for an interventionist policy. Mr. Da- 
foe’s denunciations of the selfish nationalism of the 
League members which has resulted in the present 
failure of collective security is no doubt well justi- 
fied. But the only practical conclusion from his 
criticisms is that Canada should once more inter- 
vene in the troubled affairs of Europe, and intervene 
with military force. In the Europe of today is there 
any other real reason why we should intervene, ex- 
cept to defend Great Britain in a crisis? In the final 
analysis, Mr. Dafoe lines up with our Tory loyalists, 
and no high-falutin talk about League sanctions can 
prevent the essential nature of this alignment from 
standing out. It may be that, as a matter of hard 
realism, Canada cannot afford to see Britain in seri- 
ous danger. If this is true it means that we are 
bound to leap to her help whenever her government 
gets into a jam. What then becomes of that boasted 
national autonomy of which the Free Press and other 
worthy Liberals used to talk? If we are free to 
make up our minds about peace or war, but must 
always make them up in one way, a good many 
younger Canadians will conclude that the status won 
for us by the Lauriers and Siftons and Rowells and 
Bordens was largely eyewash. 


INQUEST ON OTTAWA 


HIS is the title of the latest broadcast issued by 
PEP in England. It is devoted to an analysis of 
the results of the Ottawa agreements of 1932, and it 
deserves considerable attention in Canada. Its first 
section is headed: “How the Empire Is Driving 
Europe Towards War”. “What use is it for us to 
vote in favour of a collective peace system and to 
support the League if we simultaneously support 
economic policies which can only lead to impoverish- 
ment and unemployment in Europe, to the spread of 
hunger and fear, and to the rise of despotic govern- 
ments gambling with huge armaments and supported 
by neurotic and desperate peoples?” The PEP group 
believe that both Britain and the Dominions depend 
vitally on world markets for their surplus produc- 
tion in the one case of manufacturcs, and in the 
other of food products and raw materials, and that 
neither of the parties to the Ottawa agreements can 
afford to go in for an exclusive British economic 
Empire. Mr. King’s reciprocity arrangements with 
the United States show that the present Canadian 
Government has given up the ideals of the Ottawa 
negotiators. If his cabinet ministers, in their vari- 
ous joy-rides to Europe this summer, can make some 
arrangements with European governments about 
freer trade, that will be all to the good. Mr. Dun- 
ning, in London, will find that he can keep Canada’s 
present privileged position in the British market only 
by giving such concessions to British manufacturers 
in our market as the C.M.A. will not permit, or, in 
the alternative, entering into a defence agreement 
with the Baldwin government, such as would make 
Messrs. King and Lapointe very uncomfortable. The 
best political as well as the best economic policy for 


us will be found to be to spread our trade relations: 


as widely as possible. 
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JUDICIAL REVIEW . 


NCE again our Canadian experience repeats the 
pattern made familiar in the United States. 
Like our American neighbours, we live under a fed- 
eral constitution which, given the inherited loyalties, 
prejudices and timidities of the Canadian people, it 
is almost impossible to change. The promised mil- 
lenium of a Dominion Liberal government, working 
in happy co-operation with Provincial Liberal gov- 
ernments, has turned out to be the fraud which all 
sensible people expected it to be; and all that the co- 
operating Liberal governments could produce was a 
ridiculous little constitutional amendment which 
hardly touched even the fringe of our difficulties 
and which was promptly destroyed by the Senate. 
On a method of amendment which would make future 
changes easier, they were unable to reach any agree- 
ment at all. So, like our American neighbours, we 
may as well make up our minds that we now live 
under a federal constitution, which means whatever 
five elderly gentlemen on our Supreme Court or on 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council may 
happen at the moment to say that it means. As ex- 
pected, the judges have ruled that schemes for social 
security and for assisting our farmers in marketing 
schemes are unconstitutional. In due course we 
shall no doubt discover, as the Americans have dis- 
covered, that everything is unconstitutional which 
does not fit into the social and economic preconcep- 
tions of a few senior judges. The American Supreme 
Court, in its divided decisions on the Roosevelt legis- 
lation, has exploded the myth of judicial objectivity; 
and some of the observations of some of our own 
Supreme Court bear all the marks of coming from 
the mind of a McReynolds or a Van Devanter. We 
Canadians have not yet had sufficient experience in 
what government by judges really means, because 
we are only now beginning to try to use a mid-Vic- 
torian document for twentieth century social service 
purposes. We are not likely to get many incidents 
of an educative kind from Mr. King, since the judges 
have given him an admirable excuse for his accus- 
tomed inactivity. But if British Columbia gets a 
C.C.F. government we shall learn the full possibili- 
ties of Sections 91 and 92 for thwarting any govern- 
mental activities, such as would be frowned upon by 
that class of right-thinking people to which judges 
belong. 


RACE AND RELIGION 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED has been reinvestigating 

® our Canadian situation and everyone will 
await eagerly the book he presumably has in process. 
His study of “The Two Races in Canada” is the best 
book that has ever been written about this country, 
and though it was published as far back as 1907, 
none of the later studies of the subject has displaced 
it. M. Siegfried will certainly find plenty of justifi- 
cation for a new study of the race question at the 
present time. All the signs point to a period of crisis 
in the near future. Quebec is once more asking her- 
self whether she should not adopt an exclusive 
French nationalism, such as Papineau once invited 
her to, and then Mercier, and then Bourassa. In 
Ontario the protestant horse is snorting and rearing 
as he has not had a chance to do since 1917. Inter- 
ested politicians are busily fomenting all this ex- 
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citement, and there is probably now no escape from 
a period of bitterness and strife. Whatever may be 
said about Quebec, there is practically no excuse for 
this in Ontario at all. Neither the separate school 
legislation nor the dual-language bank bills are 
worth getting excited over. The really serious prob- 
lem in Ontario is that of unemployment and relief. 
Could it be that those two simple-minded farmers, 
Messrs. Rowe and Hepburn, are finding the religious 
question a convenient topic for distracting attention 
from the economic sufferings of thousands of their 
fellow citizens, sufferings which unfortunately must 
continue because the wealthy advisers who direct 
both leaders have determined to cut down on taxa- 
tion? 


SOCIALISM AND THE FAMILY 


E should like to congratulate the Ontario Y.M. 
C.A. on the publication of their recent pamph- 
let: Youth’s Eye View of Some Problems Connected 
With Getting Married (15c). It has indeed long been 
obvious that one of the most unfortunate results of 
our present economic instability is that our young 
men and women find it impossible to get married at 
an age when, by all the rules of health and love, they 
should do so. The problem is frankly and sensibly 
discussed in this report, which is based on a careful 
survey of conditions among members of the ‘Y’, and 
although the number of actual cases examined is not 
very large, it represents qa class that is neither the 
poorest nor the most improvident. The results ob- 
tained should, therefore, be of considerable value. 
The Report begins with a short survey of the econ- 
omic background, which makes it abundantly clear 
that the difficulties are not of youth’s own making 
nor capable of solution by the individual: even those 
who have served the same employer for years in posi- 
tions of trust do not earn enough to marry on, let 
alone raise a family. Consideration of a large 
amount of evidence clearly tabulated leads to the 
conclusion that, within the present system, there are 
but three alternatives: to marry and live on a dras- 
tically reduced standard of living, to postpone mar- 
riage and remain continent, or to enter into illicit 
sexual relations instead of marriage. The authors 
rightly reject the first as a counsel of despair, and 
the second as a mere restatement of the problem. 
To the third they believe that our youth is increas- 
ingly turning, but it is so obviously a wretched secre- 
tive substitute as to imply “a divergence of conduct 
from principle which may have serious results in 
terms of degeneration of personality, disintegration 
of character and loss of self respect”. What this 
means in human misery is so obvious that moral con- 
demnation is superfluous. 

They conclude: “If time should reveal that the 
results shown by our survey are inherent in the sys- 
tem of today, then the Association must choose be- 
tween taking a stand against that system, and aban- 
doning the young men to their present fate with an 
acceptance of the concomitant breakdown of moral 
standards.” Time, indeed, has already shown that, 
for the very reasons here so ably and impartially 
analysed, the capitalist system is slowly but surely 
destroying the institutions of marriage and the 
family, and that only under a system not ruled by 
the desire for private profit can those institutions 
be maintained. Which is probably no news to most 
of our readers, but is far from generally recognized. 
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The Future of Communism 


E. A. HAVELOCK 


countries of the west. Even in North America 

men and women are still poor and still workless, 
and those that work for the most part work a little 
harder and longer, and get less for it. They turn to 
look at Europe, and watch the remedies that Europe 
is trying for the same diseases of poverty and in- 
security. They see there two experiments in a new 
sort of deal called fascism. They are not certain 
perhaps whether fascism makes men still poorer or 
not, but they begin to feel uneasily that fascism 
somehow means war—sooner or later; and no one 
wants war. So, considered as a new deal in happi- 
ness and security, fascism seems to be a flop. 

Thus it is that the vague thought of the mass of 
men, even of capitalist men, begins to turn subcon- 
sciously towards communism. They watch the 
growing power and prosperity of Russia, and ask 
themselves secretly, half fearfully, Is this the new 
deal to which we must all come? The final answer 
is not yet prepared. 

What Is Communism? 

But one result is attained already. The creed 
of communism is growing rapidly more respectable. 
It is being described, discussed, debated and con- 
tested as never before. The future of communism 
is no longer a Russian question; it becomes a world 
question. What then is communism? We cannot 
discuss it till we know what it is, and the answer 
is surprisingly complicated. It might be the teach- 
ings of one Karl Marx; they are written in books 
for all to read—if the customs service will let us. 
Or it might be the teachings of Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin, who believed in a great many things that 
Marx never thought of. Or it might be “what is 
happening in Russia’; but so many things happen 
there. The Russian scene continually shifts; it is 
dynamic, not static. The Russian government con- 
tinually adjusts its policy to new needs. Or per- 
haps communism is what the communist party in our 
country teaches. But at present it is teaching that 
we must all unite to stop fascism—which does not 
help much. How strange it is that just when more 
and more men are growing ready to hear what 
communism really is, the communist parties grow 
more and more reluctant to tell them. 

People would be less confused if communism 
did not overlap with socialism. They overlap so 
much that earnest socialists do not know where one 
ends and the other begins. The more earnest they 
are, the less they seem to know this. How these days 
are we to tell a communist from a socialist; by his 
party? That is a poor answer when the policies 
of all left wing parties are in such flux. The most 
honest method of answering the question is to state 
first where communists and socialists agree. Then 
perhaps it would be easier to decide where they 
differ. 


T capitalist crisis still continues in all the 


The Message of Marx 
They agree (1) that as long as capitalism lasts 
there will be a division in class interest, and hence 
some sort of class struggle, between minority who 
own the means of production, and a majority who 
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do not; (2) they detest this division, so long tol- 
erated by man, and the inequality it breeds, and 
think it can be abolished; (3) to abolish it they mean 
to transfer the ownership of banks and factories to 
the state as a whole or to organs thereof, not, be it 
noted, to any class, such as a fascist party, mas- 
querading as the state; (4) they both claim that 
that the only way to achieve this end is to organize 
the non-capitalist class into a political party which 
will win power and then put its programme over. 

So far communists and socialists in 1936 agree, 
and it would clarify the controversy immensely if 
the agreement were recognized. Socialists, for 
example, accept the class struggle, and it is no use 
pretending they do not. No socialist today is pre- 
pared to argue, as a Fabian or a follower of H. G. 
Wells might once have argued, that he can rely 
merely on enlightenment or education or science to 
do the trick for him. Institutions such as private 
property in land or factories exist to preserve cer- 
tain interests, and they can be changed only by the 
organized pressure of other interests, which means 
class interests. Indeed, the programme on which the 
two parties agree is roughly that of Marx himself, 
unimproved by Trotsky, Lenin and Stalin. All soci- 
alists today are Marxists, and it is humbug to pre- 
tend they are not, even if they have never read that 
extremely mild document the Communist Manifesto. 

They can carry agreement still further. Both 
of them look to Russia, and see there beginning to 
be realized in concrete form their economic goal. 
They see a hierarchy of state trusts, which make and 
sell things, with a state bank and a planning com- 
mission over them. The trusts under direction 
from the planners make and sell at a book profit, 
pay their employees a decent wage, and turn back 
the profit to the bank for redistribution or reinvest- 
ment by the state. All socialists begin to see that 
this is what they want in their own country, and so 
do the communists. 

Where then lies the difference between them, and 
is it so important? The most frequent answer given 
is this: Communists believe in achieving their 
goal by dictatorship and violence; socialists do not. 
But this is not the real issue; it is too vague. It 
does not actually describe the difference in policy, 
if it exists. Socialists these days believe they may 
have to govern by decree for a time; and they be- 
lieve in self defence. The communist on his side 
says he does not want violence; he has no philoso- 
phica] preference for it; the other side may provoke 
it—that is all. So the confusion between the two 
creeds remains. 

Yet the difference is there, and is to be found il- 
lustrated still in Russia itself. We have said that 
both parties agree with Russian economics. But 
they disagree over Russia’s politics. To a commu- 
nist, of course, it is heresy to separate the two as- 
pects. But the separation can and must be made, or 
radicalism in western countries will continue to 
bewilder itself, not knowing what to imitate and 
what to reject. Once the Russian economic machine 


is distinguished from Russia’s present political - 
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machine, the question: What is communism as dis- 
tinct from all other isms, comes near being answered. 
And the answer lies in the very title of the Russian 
state. It is not merely a socialist state; it is a soviet 
state. 

The Story of the Soviets 

It is indicative of the confusion which clouds 
all present discussion of communism that so few 
are conscious of what part soviets play in commu- 
nist doctrine, or even what the word means. The 
first soviets were workers’ councils or commit- 
tees which sprang up spontaneously in some fac- 
tories in St. Petersburg and Moscow during the abor- 
tive Russian revolution of 1905. They were spon- 
taneous shop committees which supplied the place 
of organized trade unions, and though officially dis- 
solved they organized themselves again during the 
war years in Russia. Lenin, exiled in Switzerland 
but watching his native country for signs of in- 
cipient revolt, was exercised to find an effective in- 
strument of revolution—an organization which could 
capture the throne of government which was being 
gradually abandoned by the crumbling autocracy. 
For a time he seems to have considered using par- 
liamentary assembly elected on a western system, 
but after observing the rapid growth of these fac- 
tory committees, and the ease of their organization, 
he decided that here was the instrument of prole- 
tarian revolution. The committees once organized 
could each send delegates to a central body—a con- 
gress of soviets. As it turned out, there were to be 
many intermediate bodies besides, arranged in 
pyramid fashion, with the congress of soviets and 
its executive committees at the top. Since then, 
the soviet method has become an integral part of 
communist dogma. And that is why, though both 
socialists and communists today are Marxists, they 
still do not agree. For the communist ever since 
the Russian revolution, whatever country he has 
lived in, has made the soviets an article of his faith. 
Until soviets are set up in his own country there 
will never be socialism; that is what he means by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. But the socialist 
does not believe this. 

Which of them is likely to be right? The obvi- 
ous answer would seem to be that a method which 
worked in one country, whatever the cost in suffer- 
ing, may be the right one to be tried out elsewhere 
also, for Russia today is the only complete socialist 
country in the world. But before taking this jump 
in the argument—a jump which the communist 
achieves very readily—it is better to glance briefly 
at Russian history, to ask: Under what conditions in 
Russia did this method work? The future of commu- 
nism cannot be decided until we know its past. 


Why the Soviets Succeeded 

(1) Russia until the abdication of the Czar in 
March, 1917, had been continuously governed by an 
autocracy as complete of its sort as that of any fas- 
cist state. The expression of merely liberal, let 
alone socialist opinions, could be construed as a 
criminal offence, with its penalty of imprisonment, 
exile or death. The Kerensky régime, with its pro- 
gramme calling for a constituent assembly, gave a 
theoretical promise of political freedom, but the 
Russian people had been duped on this point before, 
in 1906. In any case, the Kerensky policy of co-oper- 
ating with the allied powers meant continuance of 
the war, and no complete democracy of any sort 
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can be organized while a war is on. Even the 
established democracies in other countries had by 
this time suspended many of the liberties of the 
subject. Hence the speedy organization of workers’, 
soldiers’ and sailors’ councils, followed by similar 
peasant councils in the villages, offered the reality 
of freedom to hundreds of thousands in place of 
promises. The first and second all Russian con- 
gresses of soviets were heralded as a practical 
measure of emancipation for the Russian people, 
and the flowery language of their proclamations re- 
flects that identical democratic liberalism which had 
inspired similar political emancipations in England, 
France, and America long before. 

(2) In the absence of any working machin- 
ery of democratic government, the second con- 
gress had already been able to organize itself 
and meet 17 days before the first constituent as- 
sembly on the western plan had been able to get 
together. Here, amid the chaos of revolution and 
war, was a possible instrument of government in 
working shape, prepared and able to issue orders 
which could be obeyed by two sections of the popu- 
lace—the factory workers and the rank and file of 
the armed forces—and promising a real measure of 
local self government to the peasants. 

Why then was the soviet method, of all possible 
methods of organizing a drastic change in Russia, 
the most effective? The answer seems plain (1) 
These committees once set up and functioning gave 
free expression, and a share in political power, to 
multitudes who had never dreamt of freedom before. 
It did so without depriving any large class of the 
freedom they had enjoyed. Political freedom in the 
western liberal sense had never existed, for the ex- 
periment of free elections had been abolished after 
the first Duma had shown hostility to the Czar in 
1906; (2) It offered an instrument of government 
to a country which was without one. It offered 
some hope of law and order to a country slipping 
rapidly into chaos. In a Russia devoid of any 
organized trade union movement, without any par- 
liamentary government or tradition, and at the 
moment without any effective government at all, the 
organization of councils of workers, soldiers and 
sailors proved the one method supremely adapted 
to the needs of the hour. 

The revolution once accomplished in Russian, 
its results could then develop there freely and spon- 
taneously, with constant adaptation. But outside of 
Russia, the story of communism has been very dif- 
ferent. Till Lenin, as we have seen, it had been 
a flexible creed, capable of adapting itself to the 
needs of a particular country. Since Lenin and the 
revolution it has become in all western countries a 
dogma crystallized round the doctrine of the soviets. 
This, which was the Russian way, the professional 
communist seeks to apply to every capitalist coun- 
try, however advanced its development. Let us 
consider what this would mean in the present 
democracies of England, France and North America. 


Can Soviets Succeed Again? 

The apparatus of government in these coun- 
tries consists of a central parliament or con- 
gress, a trained bureaucracy to execute its orders 
and collect taxes, a judiciary to enforce its laws 
in the courts, and an army and police. All these are 
subservient to the will of parliament, just as the 
latter, or the ruling party in it, may be subservient 
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to the will of the capitalist from time to time. To 
establish a soviet government all this apparatus 
would have to be replaced. It would require the 
organization de novo of political committees of 
workers in factories—unless the existing trade 
unions could be suddenly converted to a new pur- 
pose. These would be the predominant partner in 
the revolution, supplemented by such other spon- 
taneous councils of workers as could be organized. 
These committees would have to send representa- 
tives to a central body, the congress of soviets—and 
the latter would become the new governing body of 
the country, appointing officers and transmitting 
orders. Since the existing bureaucracy and judi- 
ciary are trained in the service of parliament, they 
would almost inevitably resist this innovation and 
lend support to maintain the existing system of gov- 
ernment. Hence the soviet congress would be com- 
pelled to organize a new civil service and law en- 
forcement system, not to mention a new army. 


This brief outline illustrates one central fact 
about communist doctrine which is very important, 
though for propagandist reasons communists usu- 
ally conceal it. It is not true to say that they intend 
to use force or violence only on provocation. For 
they themselves are committed to a policy which is 
bound to provoke it, a policy which will involve not 
merely coercion but illegal coercion on a mass scale. 
This may or may not be wise; to describe it as illegal 
is not to condemn it out of hand, but to underline 
the fact that it is bound to violate all the established 
political and social habits of our present system— 
not merely our capitalist habits but our sense of 
what is vaguely called law and order. In fact, the 
soviet method means not merely the expropriation 
of capitalists but the replacement of the entire exist- 
ing state machinery, the whole apparatus of govern- 
ment, which can only be done violently; because a 
gradual and peaceful change could never put soviets 
in political power. They could only compete as an 
instrument of government if their action was swift. 
Hence also it is quite correct to ascribe to commun- 
ists a belief in dictatorship, which in its immediate 
effect will be inevitably as dictatoria] as any fascist 
one, though the ultimate aim be far different. It 
means, for example, placing political power almost 
exclusively in the hands of factory committees for 
at least a very long time. And factory workers, how- 
ever deserving of power, are only one part of the 
population, and in most western countries not even 
a major part. 

The method however was a success in Russia. 
Can it be so among us? To run a parallel to the 
Russian experiment it would have to fulfil the two 
conditions which we saw the Russian soviets ful- 
filled: (1) It would have to offer a measure however 
limited of practical freedom where none of any 
sort had existed before. This would mean that 
until our parliamentary democracy had been de- 
stroyed by some form of fascism, the soviet method 
could never gain any mass appeal, could never be 
more than a sectarian doctrine, because it at present 
conflicts with the interests of the lower middle 
class who are not factory workers, the large groups 
in our heterogeneous population which could not 
readily be organized in soviets of any sort. Hence 
it is that fascism by a cruel irony of communist 
dogma becomes necessary as a preparation for com- 
munism. And the communists be it noted accepted 
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this logic. Once in Germany they assisted at the de- 
struction of social democracy. But now they recoil 
from the results of their own logic. 


(2) It must offer an instrument of effective gov- 
ernment where none other exists, an instrument for 
issuing orders and getting them obeyed. Is the 
pyramidal soviet system, with its multple commit- 
tees at the bottom and its hierarchy of more central 
committees reaching to the top, ever likely to com- 
pete in efficiency with the government, the cabinet, 
the bureaucracy either of western democracies or 
of fascist countries? Only under one condition is 
this conceivable, and that is if the apparatus of 
law and order dissolved under the stress of war. 
Many left wingers seem to expect this because this 
is what happened in Russia. But they forget that 
while the embryo capitalism of Russia collapsed 
under the strain of war, the developed capitalisms 
of France, Germany and Great Britain became more 
centralized, more efficient, more swift in order and 
execution as the war went on. Thus it was that the 
German revolution of 1918 shook the machinery of 
government not at all. It was the technical impossi- 
bility of organizing a brand new instrument of gov- 
ernment which really defeated the Spartacists, little 
though they realized it. When the proletariat has 
been mobilized, and even if, as once in Italy, the 
factories have been occupied, failure to control the 
existing apparatus of government will mean the 
failure of all else. One does not alter a ship’s course 
by destroying the rudder and fitting a new one, but 
by displacing the hands that grasp it. Under a 
fascist dictatorship, soviets could engineer the be- 
ginnings of a revolution. But in any mechanized 
state, whether fascist or free, how can they ever be 
an instrument for seizing and holding complete 
power? And if they cannot do this, what is the 
future of communism, the creed of the soviets? 


PURITAN 


Puritan, old pine, scorns the heat, 
Shakes crapes about his limbs 
To hide the gangling bones; 


Mutters when the dry wind blows at him: 
No grass, oh Lord, let grow at my feet; 
Let no seed germinate within my shadow! 


When the air cools on the black swell of water, 


Hurls his dessicated cones 
At the star-filled heads of lovers. 


HENRY NOYES. 
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The C.C.F. Takes Stock 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


August, four years after the movement was 

launched in Calgary in 1932. Our eastern papers 
are trying to convince themselves by the process of 
repetition that the effort to establish a nation-wide 
socialist party was only one of the phenomena of the 
depression and may now be disregarded. We are 
back, so they would like to believe, to the good old 
two-party system when governments can be trusted 
to do what business men tell them and to leave busi- 
ness to seek profits as it sees fit. But the wiser 
among them admit that, with our economic system 
leading to monopolies or near-monopolies in so many 
fields, and with state intervention spreading regu- 
larly regardless of election results, a socialist move- 
ment in Canada is here to stay. 

The significant features of the last Dominion 
election were: (1) the fact that almost one third of 
the qualified voters didn’t vote at all; (2) the fact 
that no party received a majority of the votes; (3) 
the fact that one-quarter of those who did vote broke 
away from the two old parties; (4) the fact that this 
revolt was rendered ineffective by the splitting of 
the votes among Reconstructionists, Social Crediters, 
C.C.F.ers, and Communists. It is safe to predict that 
the economic recovery which has begun will not dis- 
tribute its benefits widely enough or uniformly 
enough to restore confidence in the old system or to 
remove the unrest which the election revealed. Our 
capitalist system cannot reform itself successfully, 
not because there is some remorseless, destructive 
logic in its evolution, discovered by Marx (this must 
as yet be taken as unproven), but because our capi- 
talist leaders are too greedy and stupid, in this era 
of monopoly, to make the readjustments and conces- 
sions which would render the working of the system 
tolerable to large masses of the people. So there are 
going to be continuous movements of protest, of re- 
volt, of reconstruction. 

The C.C.F. can congratulate itself on capturing 
one-tenth of the votes with only a rudimentary or- 
ganization, but it needs to ask itself seriously 
whether its propaganda methods should not be over- 
hauled. Like all new and small movements, it labors 
under the handicap of our electoral machinery 
which, in the single-member constituency system, 
operates so as to favor the strongest groups. Gran- 
diose dreams of a quick capture of power seem to 
have kept the C.C.F. from protesting against this 
system and advocating a change to P.R, but now 
that we evidently face a long, uphill struggle, I can- 
not see why this plank should not be put into the 
C.C.F. platform. Compulsory publicity for the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of campaign funds is another 
reform which should be advocated strenuously. The 
C.C.F. is the only party in Canada which can afford 
to be frank about its financing; and the secret money 
power back of Liberals and-Conservatives makes a 
mockery of our whole democratic process. Another 
badly needed change in our electoral system is some 
government provision for the dissemination of a 
certain amount of campaign literature by all parties 
and for allocation of time on the radio, so that the 
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voters, before they vote, have a reasonable chance of 
knowing what all the different points of view are. 

MORE serious handicap facing a socialist 

movement than any of those which arise from 
the working of the present electoral machinery con- 
sists in the ease with which demagogic semi-fascist 
movements can be launched by any plausible mob 
orator and can capture large followings among our 
confused and uneasy voters. The C.C.F. obviously 
lost a good many seats through the vote which went 
to the Stevensites and Aberhartians, and this fact 
it should regard as a portent. If similar movements 
do not spring up spontaneously in future years we 
can count upon their being brought to birth when- 
ever needed with the help of Toronto or Montreal 
finance; and the next manifestations of this kind 
will have a more definitely fascist colour than be- 
fitted the naive evangelical fundamentalism of Mr. 
Stevens or Mr. Aberhart. Obviously, these people 
can beat anything that the C.C.F. is likely to produce 
in the way of demagogic appeal. And this means 
that the method of countering them is not bigger 
and better tub-thumping, though that is the method 
which is likely to appeal in the emotional atmos- 
phere of a big convention. 

A socialist movement in the political’ sphere will 
never be finally successful until farmers and indus- 
trial workers are better organized in the economic 
sphere. Lacking the solidarity and cohesion which 
comes from mass action in farmers’ co-operatives 
and in trade unions, the political movement is liable 
to be little more than a sporadic emotional protest. 
Here lies the fundamental weakness of the C.C.F. at 
present, and it is one that can only be remedied by 
time and hard: work. 

But there is another field in which the C.C.F. 
might be doing much more than it is. The stock 
criticism which one meets from all the unconverted 
is the question of the transition from here to the 
socialist party. We no longer need to fear denuncia- 
tions from our left-wingers for gradualism, now that 
the communists have gone liberal and democratic. 
The revolution is off. But public opinion is ripe to 
accept certain particular reforms which are steps 
towards the co-operative commonwealth, and the 
C.C.F. should be seizing this opportunity much more 
effectively than it shows signs of doing. Our Cana- 
dian people do not need much pushing to make them 
accept two great innovations, the adoption of hous- 
ing and of health as national responsibilities, which 
must be undertaken under the direction and leader- 
ship of the national government. Yet no party has 
taken up these causes beyond the non-committal act 
of delivering pious speeches on them. Nearly all 
the work of investigation and practical planning still 
remains to be done. The C.C.F. professes a devotion 
both to housing and to public health, but the hard 
fact is that its professions have remained largely 
academic and unconvincing. The only positive step 
of any importance in either field has been taken by 
a Liberal government in British Columbia in its 
health insurance legislation. The C.C.F. should take 
the lead in working on practical schemes of this kind. 
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If it doesn’t, it will leave all the credit for them to 
be collected by whatever Liberal or Conservative 
government happens eventually to take them up. If 
it gets to work itself it can be influential in seeing 
that actual schemes when adopted are sufficiently 
wide in scope and are so constructed as to fit into 
an eventual socialist economy. There is a great body 
of mainly middle-class voters, but no doubt of work- 
ing class voters also, who are prepared to throw in 
their lot with the C.C.F. if only they could be con- 
vinced that it showed some capacity for construc- 
tive leadership in practical affairs. Wild vapour- 
ings about bringing in the millenium by the use of 
the national credit, such as have played far too big 
a part in C.C.F. propaganda in the past, only repel 
all this group of voters. The next great, popular 
leader in Canada, unless we slip back into a fascist 
debauch, is going to be the man who shows the same 
drive and constructive imagination about housing 
which the late Adam Beck showed about electric 
power in Ontario. 


S a national movement the C.C.F. suffers from 

two weaknesses. One is the lack of a strong, 
well-organized central office. The 1933 Regina con- 
vention gave it a platform in the Regina manifesto 
which has abundantly justified itself in the last 
three years as a unifying agency. But since then 
the movement has tended to disintegrate into little 
provincial parties, each running its own show with- 
out much attention to the national field. If such 
tendencies develop further they will be fatal to 
the movement as a whole, since the vital elements 
in the socialist programme depend upon national 
action. The C.C.F. has talked a great deal about 
the need in Canada for centralized national control 
and direction, but it hasn’t applied these teachings 
to its own affairs. Its nationa! executive only 
meets occasionally, and there are some signs of nice 
little local machines developing in certain provinces 
which are apt to be hostile to what they regard as 
interference from the centre. That this spirit of 
localism grows up only too easily was shown by 
the genuine hurt surprise of the expelled Toronto 
members who were astounded by the idea that they 
shouldn’t go ahead in Toronto and do as they saw 
fit regardless of national] and even provincial regu- 
lations. What is needed, however, is not discipline 
but leadership from the centre. This cannot be 
provided by periodical tours of the Ottawa members 
of the House. Nothing short of a well-equipped 
national office will do, with a paid secretary and 
staff who are devoting all their time to organization 
work and to producing and circulating literature 
for the guidance of the movement. It is easy at the 
national convention to pass a well-phrased resolu- 
tion for the establishment of such an office. But 
the hard truth is that the provincial leaders feel no 
solicitude in this direction; and unless the national 
leaders along with the rank and file at the conven- 
tion show enough drive for action nothing will be 
accomplished except another pious resolution. 


The other weakness of the movement lies in its 
press. The financia] and other difficulties in the 
way of setting up and running a successful party 
press are admitted, but surely the party ought to be 
more worried about its comparative lack of success 
than it appears to be. We can never reach the great 
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bulk of the people through mere meetings addressed 
by over-worked members of parliament. To make 
an effective impression upon the public mind the 
movement must equip itself with a weekly and eventu- 
ally a daily press which can counteract the dominant 
influence of the capitalist press of the other parties. 


The strongest criticism, however, to be made of 
our present C.C.F. papers has to do not with their 
lack of quantity but with their lack of quality. 
When I read most of them I wonder frequently what 
sort of person would be converted to socialism by a 
course of reading in them, or what sort of person 
would be kept intelligently devoted to the cause by 
a course of reading in them—and I am still wonder- 
ing. They remind one too much of John Morley’s 
famous story about the young journalist who came 
to him when he was editing the Pall Mall Gazette 
and asked for a position on the editorial staff. 
Morley asked him what his specialty was. Was it 
Home Rule? No, he didn’t know much about the 
Irish question. Was it continental Europe and the 
Eastern Question? No, he hadn’t paid much atten- 
tion to the intricacies of European politics. Was 
he perhaps an expert on these new questions of 
social reform which were beginning to agitate the 
public? No, he hadn’t studied that matter in any 
special way either. What, then, was his specialty? 
Well, to tell the truth, he had specialized chiefly in 
general invective. Our C.C.F. papers specialize 
too much in general invective. 


HAT is needed, if the cause of socialism is to 

be advanced, is consistent criticism of current 
events from the socialist point of view. The best 
commentary today on Canadian public affairs is 
that given in the Winnipeg Free Press. It is the 
best because the editor has taken pains to make him- 
self well informed by wide reading and because his 
writing is the expression of a definite coherent 
political philosophy, that of nineteenth century lib- 
eralism. Every event of major importance is 
analyzed from that definite point of view, and the 
editor drives his conclusions home by constant repe- 
tition. He is pretty effective at invective also, 
but it is not its invective that makes the Free Press 
our most important and influential newspaper. Our 
C.C.F. press have far too little of socialist argu- 
ment drawn from an analysis of what is going on in 
the world about them. What light do they give us, 
for example, about the program of the New Deal in 
the United States, about the implications from the 
socialist point of view of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions in Canada, or of the new government policy 
on radio or its lack of policy on amendment of the 
B.N.A. Act? If they are giving the public what it 
wants—and this is the stock defence of all journal- 
ists—then they can make up their minds to a public 
that will continue to want nothing much different 
from the Liberal and Conservative governments that 
it gets. The business of a socialist press is to edu- 
cate a public that will want something different and 
want it insistently. That, in fact, is the business 
of the socialist movement as a whole. If the nati- 
onal convention of the C.C.F. is to accomplish any- 
thing of permanent importance, it is to this major 
problem of how it is to widen its appeal to the Cana- 
dian public that it should devote most of its at- 
tention. 
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Roosevelt Is the Issue 


EDGAR McINNIS 


T HAS never been easy to find clear-cut lines of 
I division in the politics of the United States. The 

vociferousness of the two major parties is in nor- 
mal times equalled only by their vagueness. There 
are of course certain territorial lines, notably that 
surrounding the Solid South. There is a general 
tendency for the industria] and financial interests 
to lend their weight to the Republican party—though 
this is a tendency from which there are frequent 
exceptions. But like most middle-class democracies, 
including our own, the United States is blessed with 
a political system which is expressed by two major 
parties, both of which travel carefully along the 
same broad middle road, side by side if not quite 
arm in arm, with only occasional slight deviations 
to the right or left in order to assert their indi- 
viduality. Politics under these conditions become a 
thing of personal and petty recriminations. Only 
on rare and critical occasions is there any sign of 
division on fundamental issues. 

These normal characteristics are already flour- 
ishing in the campaign at present under way. Be- 
hind all the trumpeting of high-sounding but empty 
principles and firm but contradictory policies there 
is one single issue. That issue is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It is his leadership to which the Demo- 
crats (not all of them without reluctance) point 
with pride. It is his personality and policies which 
the Republicans so loudly view with alarm. But 
it is also true that in this campaign, as in no other 
since the days of Wilson, the President is a symbol 
of certain fundamental issues, and that the divisions 
in the electorate, though still confused and blurred, 
will none the less be based on realities of inter- 
ests and sentiment to an extent unusual in American 
politics. 

There are of course certain fixed poles of poli- 
tical manoeuvring to which this applies only in- 
directly. The South will continue to vote democratic. 
New England, with the possible exception of Massa- 
chusetts, is generally conceded to the Republicans. 
Big Business, unless some highly unlikely develop- 
ments take place in the next three months, will con- 
tinue its uncompromising hostility to the New Deal. 
But the mass of unattached voters who will decide 
the election will do so on the basis of the hopes or 
fears which the President has roused with respect 
to their own future position as citizens of the 
Republic. 

This was clearly illustrated by the outcome of 
the Republican convention. There was a great deal 
of talk about the successful revolt against the Old 
Guard which took place at Cleveland. The spon- 
taneous movement which ‘rose from the grass-roots’ 
seemed almost a transformation of the party. There 
were even observers who, impressed by the evangeli- 
cal tone of the convention and the singing of ‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’, hailed it as a revival of the 
Progressive spirit of 1912. It is no doubt hazard- 
ous for anyone at this distance to challenge the 
judgment of eye-witnesses. None the less, I think 
the significance of these phenomena lies less in any 
desire to change the fundamental attitude of the 
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Republican party than to reaffirm that attitude more 
effectively and assert it more vigorously. It was a 
revolt against leadership and tactics, not against 
principles—the expression of a desire for a fighting 
policy in place of the bewilderment and self-distrust 
of the past four years. 


HERE is of course this to be said in modification. 

The old leadership rested largely on the assump- 
tion of the predominance of Big Business. The 
rebels had comparatively little sympathy with that 
standpoint. Nevertheless, theirs was not a revolt 
against ‘the interests’ in the sense of the Progres- 
sive movement. It was an expression of distrust 
rather than of positive hostility. The little fellows 
who captured the convention recognized that the big 
boys shared their enmity of the New Deal. But that 
enmity was less implacable than their own; there 
had even been occasions when Big Business showed 
a willingness to compromise with Roosevelt in return 
for concessions. The new guard will die rather 
than surrender. Big Business might be willing to 
accept a moderate degree of regulation in return for 
special favors. The little fellows have no objection 
to the regulation of Big Business, but they will have 
none of it for themselves. However great their 
need, they are certain that it will be aggravated by 
state interference. To them, the New Deal is the 
author of all their woes. 

This is the spirit of which Landon is the symbol. 
It is a spirit of violent negation. There is little in 
Landon himself to inspire a crusading enthusiasm. 
Indeed, one of the most remarkable incidents of the 
convention was the welcome accorded to Hoover 
and the revelation that he remains the spiritual 
leader of the Grand Old Party. That in itself is 
enough to show how little the revolt was directed 
against fundamentals. Landon commands no such 
position of leadership. But his great recommenda- 
tion is that he alarms no one, and the Republicans 
desperately want a surcease from alarm. Roosevelt 
could never be beaten by Landon as a personality. 
But he might be defeated by Landon as the symbol 
of a grievance. That grievance, deep-rooted and 
bitter, received its embodiment at Cleveland. But 
it is still doubtful whether it is widespread enough 
to carry the party to victory. 

For after all, there are a considerable number of 
citizens who remember Hoover with anything but 
affection. The twelve million unemployed have no 
burning urge, however great their discontent with 
present policies, to trust themselves to the mercies 
of the Republicans. The organized workers seem to 
have been at least partially weaned from the legend 
of Republican prosperity. A large mass of common 
citizens has lost faith in inspirational slogans and 
is demanding concrete measures. The New Deal 
may not be entirely to their liking. Labor especially 
has legitimate and serious grievances against the 
policy of the present administration. But there is 
at least a chance that the Democrats will try to do 
something. The Republicans are implacably averse 
to any effort at all. 
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ND then there are the farmers. It is never 

easy to be sure what the farmers are thinking. 
Their individualism makes it difficult to generalize 
on their opinion as a class. But one gets the im- 
pression that sentiment is divided, and that the 
dividing line is roughly in the region of the Missis- 
sippi. To the eastern farmer the obnoxious effects 
of regulation far overbalance any benefits that may 
be conferred. But the farmer who depends on a 
staple crop is in an entirely different position. He 
may not be contented; but for the first time a serious 
effort has been made by the government to find a 
solution for his difficulties. For all their outcry 
against the Canadian trade treaty, the Republicans 
offer little positive hope. In spite of Kansas and 
Landon, it is probable that the bulk of Middle West- 
ern sentiment will stand behind the New Deal. 

Roughly, and with many qualifications, the 
alignment may be described as one of producer 
against taxpayer. Large numbers of voters, of 
course, are affected in both capacities. It depends 
to a large extent upon which capacity predominates. 
The Republicans have made great play with the 
charge that the Democrats are ‘bribing the people 
with their own money’. But a considerable number 
of recipients remain convinced that it is other 
people’s money. So do a considerable number of 
irate taxpayers. It is the balance of these convic- 
tions among the unattached voters that will largely 
determine the election. 

And here, of course, is the significance of the 
third party threat. The platform of the Lemke- 
Coughlin combination indicates an intention to 
promise Paul that the spoils of Peter will reach 


him more directly and more lavishly than under the 
present regime. Only in this sense can the new 
party be described as radical. It offers no new 
political theories, no program of fundamental and 
permanent readjustment it rests on the simple and 
potent appeal of something for nothing. Its strength 
would thus inevitably be drawn from the ranks of 
those who would otherwise follow Roosevelt. Be it 
noted that this aspect would be somewhat modified 
if the Townshendites should decide to join the move- 
ment, for the oldsters who put their faith in the ami- 
able doctor are many of them staunch Republicans. 
Be it remarked also that the removal of Huey Long, 
in this situation, looks more than ever like the 
greatest stroke of good fortune that Roosevelt has 
enjoyed. 

HERE are thus enough cross-currents in the situ- 

ation to make the outcome of the election dis- 
tinctly a gamble. It would be quite possible for 
Roosevelt to get a majority of popular votes and 
still, through the activities of a third party and the 
vagaries of the Electoral College, to lose the elec- 
tion. At the time of writing, however, the balance 
seems stil] in his favor. And it must always be re- 
membered that the President is the most astute 
showman who has occupied that position since his 
namesake a generation ago. It is he who will set 
the temper of the campaign, and it will be interest- 
ing to watch. For in the end, he is the issue. Com- 
paratively few people will vote for Landon—they 
will vote against Roosevelt. It is the hostility he 
has created, and not any enthusiasm the Republicans 
may rouse, that is the prime obstacle to his return 
to power. 


PALESTINE 


M. Z. R. FRANK 


many causes, of which the most apparent is the 

struggle between Jews and Arabs for the mas- 
tery of the country, while the cause least appreci- 
ated, though by no means the least important, is 
the economic revolution introduced into Palestine 
and the Near East by Jewish immigration. If the 
same changes were introduced by Arab immigrants 
instead of Jews, there would probably be no less 
serious a strife between Arab and Arab as there is 
today between Arab and Jew. 

The little country on the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean represents a variety of economic 
civilizations. The Bedouins belong to a primitive 
epoch and still use barter ;the majority of the 
Palestine Arabs are feudal tenants or sharecroppers; 
in and around Nablus there is a small 17th century 
capitalist society. Until modern nationalism began 
to penetrate Arab Palestine, there existed quite a 
marked antagonism between the peasants, the 
Bedouins and the city Arabs. The landed aristoc- 
racy, the ‘effendis’ were the rulers of the land. 

Over these three layers which existed in Pales- 
tine for many years, the Jews brought in the free- 
hold farmer class, the plantators, the small and 
large modern capitalist class, a highly unionized 


T= present disorders in Palestine are rooted in 
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labour and, last but not least, the most extensive and 
thorough-going co-operative and collectivist experi- 
mentation outside of Russia. Due to the stimulus 
of Jewish example, there has grown up among the 
Arabs of Palestine a modern capitalist class, a large 
plantator class, and there are already the beginnings 
of an Arab proletariat organized into unions, still 
under the tutelage of the Jewish Labour Federation. 
There are not as yet, nor are there likely to be for 
a long time, any Arab co-operatives or collective 
farms. Some six or seven economic layers in one 
little country! It need hardly surprise the reader 
that the effendis have been the leaders of the anti- 
Zionist movement among the Arabs of Palestine. 


Although many of them have been enriched by sell- 
ing land to Jews at high prices, their rule is doomed 
with the industria] development of Palestine. The 
Jewish plantator has brought higher wages to the 
Arab labourer and an alternative from share-crop- 
ping; the Jewish labourer has brought a ‘bad ex- 
ample’ to the Arab of the masses; banking facilities 
are releasing the fellah from the usurious interests 
of the effendi. The capitalists of Nablus have been 
as bitter in their opposition to Jewish immigration. 
On the other hand, the Arab capitalist or trader who 


adopted modern methods, the Arab workman and 
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the fellah who live in contact with the Jewish colon- 
ists are among the most peacefully inclined and can 
only be aroused by wild rumours and artificially 
fanned fears or by terror. The leaders of the ex- 
tremists are, for the most part, sons of effendis who 
have had a European education. 

That does not mean, however, that the national- 
ism of the Arabs is not genuine and that it is due 
entirely to economic causes. A national conscious- 
ness, until the Great War, almost non-existent among 
the Arab masses of Palestine is beginning to develop, 
partly as a crude stimulation of the Jewish example, 
partly under the influence of the rising Arab nati- 
onalism of neighbouring countries which have had 
a more advanced tradition of Arabic culture. In 
spite of the still existing dynastic and tribal] jealous- 
ies among the Arabs, the new Arab nationalism 
stresses more and more the solidarity and the unity 
of Arabs of all countries. It is still, however, a 
nascent movement and the extent of its ultimate 
success is a matter that cannot be foretold. Arab 


nationalists of Palestine see their country being con- 


verted into a predominantly Jewish country. Arab 
nationalists of the Near East see in the Jewish pene- 
tration into Palestine a ruse of Great Britain to set 
up a wedge or ‘an Ulster’ in an important strategic 
and commercial spot of the Greater Arabia. The 
Pan-Arabic are less concerned with a Jewish major- 
ity in Palestine 23 with the use to which that Jew- 
ish majority may be put by Great Britain in her 
imperialist designs to frustrate the consummation 
of an Arabic Federation which she herself once 
promised to the Arabs. However, both Pan Arabic 
and local Palestine Arab nationalists are all the 
more covetous of Palestine as Jewish immigration 
makes it a better place to live in and a growing 
commercial and industrial centre of the Near East. 


MONG the causes for the strife must also be 

included national pride and national] jealousy. 
The Jews have but too often proven tactless in 
flaunting in the faces of the Arabs all the benefits 
that Jewish immigration has conferred upon them. 
The Jewish Labour Federation, fighting the Jewish 
plantators for discriminating against Jewish labour 
and generally fighting for opportunities for union- 
ized Jewish labour as against unorganized Arab 
labour (in Jewish-owned concerns), has created as 
a byproduct a keen racial competition in the labour 
market. For its policy the federation has been 
criticized by its own left wing and by the Commu- 
nists. The critics maintain that a more vigorous 
attempt. to unionize Arab labour would lead to more 
solidarity among the proletariat of both races and 
create the same opportunities for Jewish labour. In 
general one may say that while the Jews in Pales- 
tine have surprised the world by their pioneering 
and state-building ability, they have yet to show 
what they can accomplish in the field of, what for 
want of a better term, may be called empire-build- 
ing or diplomacy. However, it is doubtful whether 
British authorities would encourage any diplomatic 
attempts on the part of the Jews to win over the 
Arabs. ... 

One of the avowed causes for Arab resent- 
ment is that of the war-time promises made to 
the Jews and to the Arabs; the one made to the 
Jews has been fulfilled by Britain, while the promise 
made to the Arabs has been broken. The truth is 
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that the Arabs actually ‘received’ far more than 
the Jews did. They have Iraq, Hedjaz, now Syria. 
If the Arab Federation has not materialized, it is 
because the Arabs allow themselves to be played off 
against each other by British and French officials. 
The Jews, on the other hand, were given practically 
nothing. The Balfour Declaration, which on the face 
of it means the establishment of a predominantly 
Jewish state on both sides of the Jordan, was whittl- 
ed down almost as far as the vagueness of its 
language allows. If it was not altogether broken, 
it was because the Jews had managed to have it 
ratified by 52 nations and are able to call a mass- 
meeting in Madison Square Garden whenever a 
flagrant breach of the Mandate is contemplated by 
the Colonial Office in London. Jewish success in 
Palestine is not to be credited to Britain. The Ar- 
menians and the Christian Assyrians of Iraq (the 
only race surviving which still uses as its daily 
vernacular the Aramaic spoken by Christ) have 
been betrayed by their British allies into the hands 
of the Turks and the Iraqi who have made short shift 
of them. 


OWEVER, there is a strong section of British 

public opinion in England embracing the im- 
portant leaders of all parties, which considers a full 
consummation of the Balfour pledge both just and 
advantageous to the interests of the Empire. The 
most lucid and clear-cut exposition of that view- 
point is contained in a speech delivered by Lord 
Tweedsmuir before a Zionist gathering in Montreal 
last April. The Governor-General, who as John 
Buchan, was the chairman of the Parliamentary pro- 
Palestine Committee at Westminster, frankly speaks 
of the advantages of having a strong and contented 
Jewish Palestine which he hopes would always re- 
main within the British Empire, on the highroad to 
India, and of the value to Britain of Jewish sym- 
pathy throughout the world. With astonishing frank- 
ness for a man in his position he spoke of the un- 
sympathetic attitude of the British officials on the 
spot. The plain fact is that the average official in 
Palestine will prefer to deal with the Arabs than 
with the Jews for the same reason that the Jewish 
plantator will prefer Arab to Jewish labour. The 
local officials are backed by the permanent offici- 
als in the Colonial Office who take a different view 
of the interest of the British Raj . . . For one thing, 
it is easier to keep the Arabs divided among them- 
selves when there is no stream of Jewish immigra- 
tion to unite them in a common resentment. On the 
other hand, stoppage of Jewish immigration is a 
convenient sop to throw to the Arabs to keep their 
minds off a United Arab Empire. 


RITISH policy in Palestine oscillates between 

the attitude of John Buchan as expressed in his 
above-mentioned speech and the attitude of a high 
Palestine official who told Mrs. Philip Snowden in 
1929: “We could run this country pretty well if not 
for these damn Jews”! Britain alternately yields 
to the ‘hands of Esau’—Arab riots, and curbs Jewish 
immigration—or to the ‘voice of Jacob’—a thunder- 
ing speech by Stephen Wise—and opens the gates 
again. The present riots have yet to produce an- 
other ‘White Book’ or ‘White Paper’, but Stephen 
Wise is already in London. 

As to the justice of the Zionist cause, the con- 
servative John Buchan will agree with the Left wing 
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Socialist, H. N. Brailsford, that ‘a backward race has 
no right to monopolize land of which it makes no 
adequate use’ and that ‘mankind, when it is organ- 
ized, has a right to override tribal nationalism, if in 
the process it attends to the welfare of the tribe 
whose ignorant will it over-rides’. Lord Tweedsmuir 
himself, in defending the Zionist cause, referred to 
Palestine as a mere ‘fringe’ of the vast Arab terri- 
tories. Brailsford would solve the difficulties in 
Palestine by pursuing a more vigorous pro-Zionist 
policy on the one hand and releasing the Arab ten- 


ants from the shackles of the effendis on the other. 


The present plight of European Jewry forces upon 
the Zionists an extensive and aggressive interpreta- 
tion of the Balfour Declaration. A Jewish Homeland 
under the present circumstances, cannot be conceiv- 
ed of as a mere toy to provide economically secure 
Jews in other countries with a vicarious fatherland 
to cure their inferiority complex. What Jewry needs 
today is a home for its persecuted millions—and that 
means a Jewish majority in Palestine. 


The Inevitability of Gradualists 


EDWARD JOLLIFFE 


throughout the world has placed in office a new 

series of reform governments. With them return 
the same counsels of despair which condemned social- 
democratic experiments of former years to failure 
and disgrace. 

The New Gradualism, Profesor F. R. Scott’s 
article in the July issue of The Canadian Forum, 
presents a fair report of the general socialist trend 
toward moderation and compromise with both the 
communists and left-wing capitalist parties. Far 
less convincing are the reasons given for the trend 
and the suggestion that the C.C.F. in Canada should 
revise its policy of political isolation, particularly 
when Professor Scott’s concluding paragraph un- 
dermines the whole gradualist position with signifi- 
cant warnings and reservations. 

The old gradualism was invented to reconcile the 
fears and hesitations of non-socialist elements in 
the labor movement and to rationalize the inarticu- 
late doubts of many socialists. Similarly the new 
gradualism has arisen for completely non-socialist 
reasons and now claims the benefit of a Fabian 
apologia. Crudely stated the theory is that by ever 
striving onward and upward we shall move steadily 
through a maze of coalitions, concessions, comprom- 
ises and reforms toward some vague and convenient- 
ly distant situation in which socialism will become 
possible and eventually inevitable. 

The gradualism of social-democracy, avowed or 
non-avowed, was well tested in the years from 1918 
to 1982. It failed almost completely to weather the 
storm of capitalist crisis and reaction. From Aus- 
tralia to the Baltic Sea, so-called socialist or labor 
governments fell before fascism and the ‘national’ 
coalitions. The socialists were not broken, but their 
line of policy was shattered by the test. The extraor- 
dinary and grimly ironic argument is now urged by 
the inevitable gradualists that the policy repudiated 
four years ago is the only one to save democracy and 
socialism from further triumphs of fascism. 

T is true that in certain democratic strongholds 

governments have been in power, aiming to crush 
incipient fascism and to extend moderately the bene- 
fits of public ownership. “None of them”, writes 
Professor Scott, “is daring enough to embark upon 
a program of complete socialization of industry: 
they all realize that to do so at the moment would 
be to throw away such power as they have and to 
reinstate a right-wing government with all its dan- 


T HE steadily growing strength of socialist parties 
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gers of fascism.” This was the realization so 
fondly cherished by the German Social Democratic 
Party and the British Labor Party some years ago, 
the pitiful non sequitur which delivered Germany 
to Hitler and Britain to the ‘National’ government. 
What guarantee is there that the new gradualism 
of Leon Blum and Michael Savage will not lead to 
similar results? 

Superficially the gradualists have been scoring 
one victory after another by collaborating with 
communist and capitalist parties on a platform of 
defensive reform. There is another side to the pic- 
ture. The Blum regime has already withdrawn a 
bill to nationalize the Bank of France, to be replaced 
by ‘a milder measure’, in the phrase which has an 
all-too-familiar ring. Like the British Laborites in 
1929-31, Blum and his colleagues seem likely to 
spend their best efforts in preserving the capitalist 
peace while drifting toward downfall at home. The 
ill-assorted Spanish coalition, far from suppressing 
reaction, actually allowed the fascist generals to 
run wild and lead the revolt of the right. In both 
France and Spain the notorious weakness and in- 
decision of coalition cabinets invite fascist forces to 
an open trial of strength. At the same time, the 
socialists, by assuming responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of a capitalist state, become the natural 
scapegoats of popular discontent with the hardships 
imposed by capitalism, while the more backward 
elements in the working class and the middle class 
fall easy victims to fascist demagogy. 

Elsewhere the issue may be less sharply drawn, 
but the outcome is equally clear. The highly-touted 
Swedish government has just resigned, betrayed by 
the Peasants’ Party with whom the socialists had 
built a ‘united front’. New Zealand’s laborites re- 
cently took office adjuring business men not to be 
afraid—and their subsidies to private enterprise on 
the Pacific will doubtless soothe many a troubled 
capitalist bosom. There is nothing new about this 
chronicle of resignation and compromise; it is, like 
the ‘new Toryism’ in England, merely the old, old 
story. 

HE gradualists are always with us, but their 

new-found strength can only be accounted for by 
their powerful backing from the most unexpected 
quarter. The cause of the reformists and the right- 
wingers has been taken up by a group which is gen- 
erally and now quite erroneously believed to be on 
the left of the social-democrats. Without the vig- 
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orous support of the communists to lend a tone of 
revolutionary respectability in socialist circles 
gradualism would never have regained its present 
influence. 

Professor Scott suggests that the “failure of the 
German social-democrats made the communists 
social democratic”. It would be more correct to 
say that the swift rise of Nazi Germany as a mili- 
tary power has placed the U.S.S.R. on the defensive 
and swung the Third International into an attempt 
to mobilize progressive forces throughout the world 
to ‘defend the Soviet Union’. This was the under- 
lying argument in the most authoritative statement 
of the new communist position, Georgi Dimitrov’s 
report on August 2nd, 1935, to the seventh world 
congress of the Comintern, and it was loyally re- 
echoed by Earl Browder in his notable series of 
debates with Norman Thomas last winter. The 
amazing fact is, though yet unrealized by most soci- 
alists, that the communists have all but abandoned 
the struggle for socialism outside of the U.S.S.R. 
Discouraged by their consistent failure to win mass 
support, they have come to the conclusion that the 
urgent immediate need is to strengthen the position 
of the Soviet Union in world affairs. Like the 
socialists in Britain and France their vision is 
clouded by the threat of a new imperialist war. 

HE revised tactics of left-wing socialists and 

communists are attributed to the ‘very success of 


violence and illegality’. Undoubtedly peaceful and 
democratic methods of change have gained prestige 
by contrast with fascism’s peculiar talent for vio- 
lence and brutality. But it would be wrong to con- 
clude, as the argument implies, that socialists must 
choose between the peaceful, painless policies of 
gradualism on the one hand, and the violent methods 
of the left-wingers on the other. There is no such 
easy choice to be made. 


Gradualism today involves the sacrifice of the 
working-class to the needs of ailing capitalism, col- 
laboration with radical capitalist groups more 
fascist than socialist in their outlook, and an alliance 
with communists whose primary concern is the 
foreign policy of Litvinov. It involves a futile at- 
tempt to make capitalism provide the benefits of 
socialism which it cannot afford, and the failure of 
which spells the failure of socialism to the popular 
mind. Simon-pure socialism will take no responsi- 
bility for the disasters of capitalism, either in de- 
cline or in convalescence, will not attempt the im- 
possible task of making capitalism painless, will 
not compromise with parties which fear socialism 
or which have lost hope of winning it. Socialist par- 
ties in 1986 must face the necessity of democratic- 
ally gaining a mandate to introduce socialism as 
swiftly as possible and as ruthlessly as may be 
necessary, for the good and sufficient reason that 
no other mandate holds any promise of success. 


Nutrition and Health 


ELIZABETH CHANT ROBERTSON 


plete or sometimes even a partial deficiency of a 

variety of the essential food factors in the diets 
of rats leads to a lowered resistance to infection. 
One cannot however apply results obtained in ani- 
mals directly to man, and this discussion will be 
limited to some of the recent investigations on 
human beings. 


There has been a great deal of discussion as to 
whether malnutrition has or has not increased dur- 
ing the depression. One of the difficulties is that 
it is hard to define and measure. There have unfor- 
tunately been very few surveys in which the health 
of large groups of individuals living for prolonged 
periods on poor or on excellent diets have been 
compared. 

It is well known that the mortality and the mor- 
bidity of sickness rates are considerably higher 
among the poorer classes than among the well-to-do. 
For example, Bradbury in 1933 investigated 1300 
families living in an industrial area near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and divided them into two groups,—those 
with an income of 10/- per week per head or over, 
and those with less than this amount. He found 
that in one in every three of the better off families 
there was a sufferer from tuberculosis, whereas every 
second family had a tuberculosis case among the 
poorer group. In another near-by area one in every 
three of the poorer and one in every six of the better- 
off had tuberculosis in the family. Officia] British 
government reports have shown that the tubercul- 


I’ has been abundantly demonstrated that a com- 
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osis mortality is three times as high among un- 
skilled laborurers as among the higher ranks of 
business and professional life. 


Another piece of evidence that is rather striking 
was presented by Spence, who is a prominent New- 
castle paediatrician. He took one group of 125 poor 
pre-school children from three sources, a Salvation 
Army Sunday School, a welfare clinic, and a few 
from a dispensary, and compared them with 125 
children of corresponding ages from the well-to-do 
commercial classes. He found that almost 40 per- 
cent of the poorer children had already had pneu- 
monia, pleurisy or a chronic cough compared to only 
about five percent of the wealthier children. Almost 
the same percent had already had measles. Spence 
felt that the poor food of the children prevented 
them from recovering fully and rapidly from this 
and other infections. Also it is well known that 
measles is more often fatal among the poorer 
classes than among the well-to-do. 

To the above evidence it might be objected that 
although disease is definitely associated with pov- 
erty, poverty means much more than mere under- 
nutrition—there are also such factors as over- 
crowding and over-work, and so on. There are how- 
ever a few reports in which the effects of nutrition 
have been fairly well isolated. For example, Dr. 
McGonigle reported on the health of a group of 700 
individuals who were moved from a very crowded 
area in Stockton-on-Tees to a well-planned housing 
estate. This group was followed for five years be- 
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fore and after the move, and a contro] group which 
could not be moved because of lack of funds was 
observed during the same interval. The most sur- 
prising discovery was made that the death rate in- 
creased about 10 percent among the people who had 
been moved to the fine new quarters—the increase 
in deaths being due largely to more deaths from 
heart conditions, measles, bronchitis and pneum- 
monia, and the increased death rate was present in 
all the age groups. 
N analyzing the factors involved Dr. McGonigle 
found that the group that had been moved had 
to pay at least 50 percent more rent than they did 
formerly and therefore had less money to spend on 
food. No other cause for ‘the increased mortality 
could be found. This report seems to present clear 
evidence that poor nutrition has a definitely injuri- 
ous effect on health as the other environmental 
factors were much improved. 

During the war the people of Holland suffered 
from a shortage of food supplies because of the food 
blockade, but as they were neutrals, their medical 
services and living conditions were but little affect- 
ed. Nevertheless, deaths from tuberculosis defi- 
nitely increased during the food shortage. 

Germany also showed a much increased death 
rate from tuberculosis as early as 1915, which rap- 
idly subsided once the food blockade was raised, 
but the tuberculosis deaths rose again in 1922-23 
when the inflation of the mark temporarily pre- 
vented many people from buying adequate food. 

As well as such general findings which support 
the view that disease increases when the essential 
foods are deficient, we can get a lot of information 
on the varying states of nutrition in the various 
strata of society by examining groups of individuals 
carefully. 

The stature of boys has been measured in Eng- 
land and great differences have been found. To take 
a few examples, they found that 14-year-old boys 
attending an aristocratic Public School averaged 
5 ft., 3% in. in height. Boys of the same age at a 
middle class boarding school, Christ’s Hospital 
School, were 5 ft. 1 in. in height, and the 14-year- 
old at commercial schools were only. 4 ft. 10 in. in 
height. The difference persisted in the older ages 
as they found that 18-year-old Public Schoo] boys 
averaged 5 ft. 1034 in., whereas adult laboring 
males were only 5 ft. 6 in. on the average. From 
the complete figures it appeared that the poorly fed 
individuals stopped growing sooner. There is of 
course a hereditary factor in height, and there were 
some short and tall boys in all the groups, but a good 
diet we presume allowed the boys to reach the maxi- 
mum set by heredity. 


R. FRIEND has published a detailed study of 

the boys at Christ’s Hospital School, where some 
800 boys are enrolled annually. During the war, 
when the supply of both milk and meat was very 
much reduced and butter was not available, both 
the weights and heights of the boys were lower and 
there was a marked increase in the number of frac- 
tures, and apparently also a higher incidence of 
rheumatic fever. 

Dr. Summerfeldt and Dr. Ross of the Sick Chil- 
dren’s Hospital have recently reported some very 
interesting findings on the amount of hemoglobin 
which is present in the blood of children from dif- 
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ferent strata of society. Only some of their figures 
need be mentioned, such as those of the average 
hemoglobin of boys and girls from 10 to 14 years 
of age. Boys from a private day school had 13 
mgms. of hemoglobin per 100 c.c. of blood, boys and 
girls from middle class homes had 12 mgms. per 
100 c.c., and those from a good institution had only 
10.4 mgms. per 100 c.c. The children in the institu- 
tion had better meals than most laborers could 
afford to feed to their children. From these results 
one would consider that such a diet was not adequate 
for these children. 

Davidson and his confreres in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, found that about 50 percent of the poorest 
working class women there were definitely anaemic 
and they responded readily to added iron. The 
anaemia was found only in the women and was no 
doubt partly due to the extra demands of child- 
bearing. By the end of pregnancy the mother has 
to provide the infant with enough iron to last it for 
about six months or more, and this is a great drain 
on her resources. Milk contains very little iron, and 
the young infant has to live on its hump, so to speak, 
or, in other words, on the iron which it has accumu- 
lated in utero. This makes us realize that the diet 
of the pregnant mother deserves special considera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mellanby has provided us with evidence 
of the relationship of dental caries and dental mal- 
formation to diet. She examined large numbers of 
the deciduous teeth of poor children and of those 
from well-to-do homes and found 90 percent of the 
poor and 70 percent of the well-off showed struc- 
tural defects. In another series she showed that 
caries was much more common in structually defec- 
tive than in norma] teeth. In other words, caries 
was more prevalent among the children on the poorer 
diets. This work was carried out in England. 

Now besides these negative findings—that poor 
diets lead co defective growth and development—we 
have a gradually growing mass of positive evidence 
which shows that the addition of particular foods 
will improve the child’s condition. 

Several striking reports have been issued on the 
beneficial effect of giving school children from the 
poorer districts extra milk at school. Not only did 
the children grow more rapidly in height and weight, 
but the texture of the skin and hair improved and 
and they became definitely livelier and happier. 
Fortunately more milk is drunk here than in the old 
country, but there is still plenty of room for im- 
provement. 

Dr. Summerfeldt and Dr. Ross were able by 
means of feeding a cereal rich in vitamin B, copper 
and iron, to raise the hemoglobin of the institution 
children up to the level of that of the private school 
boys that I mentioned before. Other sources of these 
factors would probably also be effective, and this 
again demonstrates that to maintain a good hemo- 
globin level children must be well fed. 

R. TISDALL, Dr. Agnew and their assistants 

were able to cut the spread and development of 
dental caries in half by means of feeding extra 
vitamin D to a series of young children. It is likely 
that in these latitudes we all, young and old, need 
some extra source of Vitamin D during the winter 
months. 

Other workers have cleared up pyorrhoea by 
large intakes of citrous fruit. 
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All of these findings bring home to us the fact 
that a great mass of the population are not nearly as 
well fed as they should be. It is probably true that 
their caloric intakes are sufficient, although they 
are likely lower than the really well fed, because one 
of the definite signs of an unbalanced high carbo- 
hydrate diet is a diminished appetite. For this rea- 
son, whole wheat bread, with its higher vitamin B 
content, is much preferred in such diets. Inciden- 
tally also, there are valuable minerals in whole 
wheat bread that are not found in white bread. It 
has been admirably shown in Sir John Orr’s recent 
book that the diets of the well-to-do contain strik- 
ingly higher amounts of milk, butter, meat, eggs and 
particularly vegetables and fruit than do those of 
the poorer people. These are exactly the foods which 
are particularly valuable. 


Although a great dea] can stil] be accomplished 
by the education of people in the proper buying and 
preparing of their food, the real problem is an eco- 
nomic one. With the great strides which have been 
made in modern agriculture we can now produce 
some ten times as much foodstuffs as we could 20 
years ago. In the midst of this plenty we have 
thousands on the border-line of malnutrition. We 
have penniless farmers hunting for markets, gov- 
ernments killing cattle for the tallow only and sub- 
sidizing farmers for not raising hogs and wheat, 
and we have exporters dumping oranges and onions 
into the sea because the tariff is so high. These 
problems are of course very difficult to solve, but 
surely are not insoluble and one can see in the 
future the more equitable distribution of foodstuffs 
so that ultimately the race can develop to its fullest. 


Back From the Land 


MATT MURRY ARMSTRONG 


way! Couples without number are discovering 

that by living in the country, with a few acres 

of land under tillage, they can reduce their living 

expenses to a minimum by growing their own vege- 

tables, raising their own hens, and obtaining milk 

at a vastly lower rate than in town. Fruit is plenti- 
ful, rent is low . . .” and so on. 
So said the magazine articles. 


“FOR RENT—Large house in country, five 
miles out, road kept clear the year round. Large 
garden in Canada’s best garden spot, large or- 
chard, free gas, ideal location, low rental.” 

So said the advertisement in our local paper. 

“Great! Just the thing. Let’s take it.” 

So said we. And so, after a cursory investiga- 
tion into which our enthusiasm permitted no doubt 
to creep, we did. 

That was a year ago. Today we again live in 
town. We are, if not sadder, at least a little wiser. 
And we are cynical about magazine articles and for 
rent advertisements. 

Of course it was not just one innocent article 
which so propagandized our thoughts; it was the 
inescapable boring of article upon article, in this 
publication and that, week after week, month after 
month, which bullied us into the earthy mood that 
caused us to believe whole-heartedly that the above 
advertisement was practically Heaven sent. 

If the public is so notoriously gullible, we must 
be truly representative people. 

The summer was fine. There were signs of the 
approaching halt to our hopes, but we brazenly re- 
fused to recognize them for what they were. Or, 
perhaps it was that we were deluded by our sur- 
roundings into a false sense of well-being and se- 
curity, lulled into a sort of country squireishness by 
the majestic elms, the rustic creek at our back door, 
the winding river in front, the pine-bordered drive- 
way, and the warmth of the red, sandy earth. When 
the four hundred strawberry plants installed with 
proper ceremony by us refused to grow, finding 
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dying more suitable in the soil, and the press-agented 
raspberry patch turned out a crop of withered half- 
wild fruit, we smiled a superior smile. We had ex- 
pected, we told ourselves, such temporary setbacks. 
Part of the game, like. 


VEN when our five bags of planted potatoes, and 
the turnips and beets and carrots, shyly peeped 
through the earth and quit cold on us, we still con- 
tinued to live in our magazine built world, although 
the keen edge was beginning to wear off our enthu- 
siasm. 

Of course, there was the milk, so much cheaper 
in the country. In town we bought thirteen quarts 
of pasteurized milk, delivered to our doorstep each 
morning, for exactly one dollar. In the country we 
fetched the milk from a nearby farmhouse—about 
the third of a mile away—dquite obviously receiving 
it after the cream separator had done its duty, and 
we paid seven cents per alleged quart, with an intro- 
ductory fee for the first one of ten cents. Later the 
price was calmly bolstered to nine cents. It seems 
the poor, down-trodden farmer simply could not 
afford to charge less for the skimmed milk which 
he customarily fed to the pigs. The poor farmer, he 
works and Oh, so you’ve heard that one. 
Pardon. But this is new: The farm lady was always 
peeved because we forgot to buy milk bottle tops in 
town. Careless of us, what? 

We wanted to buy chickens. I am working in 
town, for the usual infinitisimal wages. But, since 
we were six—the five of the advertisement—miles 
from town, a car of sorts was necessary. An old 
hack, ten dollars a month, and three dollars a week 
to run it. There went our chicken money. 

The previous tenant, by the landlord’s admission, 
had cleared $190 from his share—one-half—of the 
apples. We sold not an apple, and by Christmas 
they were gone. Perhaps it was the wrong year for 
apples. 

But, winter was coming, and the gas was free. 
That is, we had been paying for it in rather stiff 
rent all summer. We at least would be comfortable, 
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even though the landlord had not as yet fulfilled 
his early promise to repair the rather obvious four- 
foot hole in the upper front of the house, which all 
this time had prevented us from using any of the 
upstair rooms. The first nice day, he told the 
madam. To this day, apparently, none has been fine 
in his estimation. A very fussy man about weather, 
I fear. The hole still stares. 


There was, by his solemn assertion, enough gas 
for fifteen houses. No doubt. But our problem was 
to get it into the house. When the cold weather 
came, the regulator and water in the pipe line froze 
and cut off the supply. When it thawed again, the 
water ran in the pipe and accomplished the same 
purpose. It took an average of an hour each day 
throughout the winter to coax enough gas into the 
house, and there were times when all my feeble 
efforts were of no avail. Naturally, in the coldest 
weather. Yet, it was fun. One minute the gas 
would blaze merrily away; the next it would descend 
almost to the vanishing point. On occasion it did 
vanish. Perhaps the most laughable part was going 
to bed under such conditions, wondering whether 
or not the gas would go out during the night, put out 
the flame, and then come on again. “Good night, 
dear, see you in the morning, maybe.” It was a 
thrill to wake up, and realize that we still lived. 
Life was truly an adventure. There is a tangy thrill 
to such an existence, especially when we thought of 
the two babies. “Would we go first, leaving the chil- 
dren alive?” We had few visitors. Days might 
pass We had many such enjoyable thoughts. 





HEN came the snow. The road became blocked. 
Going in to work became an impossibility. Once 
or twice, earlier in the season, we saw a snow plow. 
Generally they were as scarce as birds of paradise. 


With the coming of the snow, therefore, our in- 
come passed away. This was just one more eventu- 
ality to which we had given no thought. For the 
balance of the winter we lived on one dollar a week. 


But, it gave us time to think. And to become fed 
to nauseating repletion with the country life. 

A small acreage in the country, we have de- 
cided, is of no use to the farmer, of no use to the 
working man whose income stands in peril of the 
guillotine ;in fact, the life is ideal for he who has 
a dependable, year round income which does not re- 
quire of his leaving the place for hours each day, 
an income which is sufficiently large to supply heat, 
clothing and food for his family. And it is ideal 
for him alone. None other need apply. 

Go to the country if you wish. But, before plung- 
ing into nature in the raw, it would be well to con- 
sider carefully the qualifications which are so 
necessary. All back to nature propaganda, and all 
for rent advertisements, should be taken, if not with 
a grain of salt, at least with a grain of agricultural 
knowledge, a grain of private income, a grain of com- 
mon sense, a grain of fitness—emotionally, if you 
like—for the quiet life, and a grain of healthy cyn- 
icism toward the commonly assumed bigness, open- 
heartedness, hail-fellow-well-metness of our country 
neighbors. These, plus two or three sharp glances 
askance at the whole project. 

Then, if you are town born and bred, you will 
do well to stay where you are. 
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A Modern Marvell 


Upon the rough uncertain brink 
whether it shall survive or sink 
the world decides—and you and I 
drink beneath a clouded sky 

our tea or walk some flowery lane— 
and Baldwin saves us once again. 


Had we but hope enough and Spring 
to propagate were then the thing, 
pursue our prelibation thus 

as sun and shower should favour us 
till thanks to some mortgagor 

we shut the world outside our door. 
But at my back I hear the cough 
of old Sir Basil Zaharoff 

and yonder all before us show 
Oswald, Adolf, Benito. 

When next the Danube stream is dyed 
with blood of friends from side to side 
and marching legions shake the sky 
O who my dear so fit as I 

to greet with absolute aplomb 

a Fascist bullet or a bomb? 


Then all my love’s outrageous flood 
shall fail in wastes of German mud 

and your high beauty’s mystery 

float face down in an oil filmed sea, 
without a care, without regret 

you did not bear nor I beget. 


—AQUARIUS. 
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FREDERICK DELIUS 


H. N. FRYE 


naturalized Dutch parents, spent his early days 

in America, studied in Germany and lived nearly 
all the rest of his life in France. Yet no one, we are 
told, has more successfully expressed the very spirit 
of England and the English than Delius has done in 
Brigg Fair and the Cuckoo in Spring. By virtue 
of this, it is claimed, Delius is essentially an Eng- 
lish composer, although he has written with equal 
success in American, Celtic, French and Norwegian 
idioms, and was acclaimed by Germany long before 
he was known in England. The moral of which is, 
that the language of music is so concrete and exact- 
ing that it must necessarily, like that of science, be 
universal, nationalism being on the other hand only 
an arid abstraction. Thus national music is prob- 
ably written best by those who, being divorced from 
national ties, can look at a nation objectively. So if 
Delius has done what a more explicit patriot like 
Elgar could not do, it may be partly because he has 
that advantage, just as Bach would have the ad- 
vantages of a peasant when it came to writing a 
peasant’s cantata. Nationalism in so academic an 
art as music can never get very far away from a 
sentimental primitivism consisting largely of fine 
writing around a folk tune, which is by now a thor- 
oughly sterile and irritating formula. 

I should myself be inclined to trace Delius’ musi- 
cal ancestry, by virtue of his Leipzig training, 
through Grieg to Mendelssohn. Further back it is 
hardly necessary to go. It has been said that his 
treatment of the variation form recalls the great 
Elizabethans, but this is an unconscious and by no 
means isolated influence. Certainly he is one of 
the small group of composers who, being accepted 
as English, have helped to deliver English music 
from an obsession with a tom-tom marching rhythm 
which has disfigured it from Handel’s imitators to 
Elgar. But this is rather a negative achievement. 
A musician should be approached in terms of cul- 
ture, not of race or nationality, and in Delius’ case 
the appropriate cultural term is ‘romantic’. 

The essential fact about romanticism in music is 
that it overthrew the classical conception of music 
as rhythmically organized counterpoint, that is, as 
a time art working out a rhythmic impulse in a tra- 
ditional form, and replaced it with a conception 
which looked at music vertically, as a succession 
of harmonies supporting a leading melody. This 
made room for the increase of subjectivity which 
the romantics brought to music by destroying ob- 
jective forms like the Bach fugue and the Mozart 
sonata. But this static approach to music resulted 
in new forms which were necessarily plastic and 
pictorial rather than strictly musical. Delius is 
almost a complete romantic in this sense. All 
through his work runs a chordal rather than a con- 
trapuntal conception of music. He is far more in- 
terested in tone ‘colour’ (a pictorial metaphor) and 
timbre than in the long buoyant outlines of poly- 
phonic construction, and his music seems never 
very far removed from some pictorial programme. 
The best instrument for bringing out leading melo- 
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dies is of course, the violin, and the violin is obi- 
ously Delius’ favorite instrument, the more so as 
he himself was trained as a violinist. 

N the violin sonatas the romantic conception of 

melody against a harmonic background is carried 
to almost excessive lengths; the piano parts consist 
of page after page of subordinate chords and echoes 
of the violin melodies. It is true that Delius is an 
expert harmonist, and that he has all the faculty of 
a Franck or a Debussy in getting the right chord 
for any context. But a chord so placed is an epi- 
gram, and hundreds of epigrams in succession be- 
come wearisome. He is usually, as we should ex- 
pect, at his best in slow movements, to which the 
aria form is well adapted. It is this static, pictorial 
approach to music, this lack of pervading rhythmic 
vitality and horizontal development, that accounts 
for the languor, the sensuousness, the cloying 
sweetness, so frequently complained of in his work. 
The string quartet, which demands a continuous 
contrapuntal texture, is a poor medium for him, 
and his one essay in the form disintegrates in per- 
formance, while his writing for the piano, an un- 
mistakably rhythmical instrument, is sonorously 
arid. 

The same romantic qualities are evident in his 
treatment of the sonata form. The classical sonata 
is inherently dramatic, dependent on strong contrast 
in movements and themes. Delius’ more lyrical ap- 
proach usually gets rid of the movement contrast by 
welding the sonata into one movement, while his 
thematic development presents a uniformly flowing 
movement of successive ideas which are neither new 
themes nor variations of old ones. When this pat- 
tern is combined with the repetition and re-state- 
ment of themes which the sonata form itself de- 
mands, the result—especially evident in the violin- 
cello sonata and the string quartet—is apt to be 
monotonous, reminding one of a late Beethoven 
quartet without the struggling propulsion, or, more 
frequently, of a sort of jellied Schubert. 

With Delius this harmonic approach is merely 
a convention justified by the music: he does not 
vociferate it as a dogma, like Schonberg or Scria- 
bine. His deficiencies in chamber music result 
from the choice of an unfavourable medium, not 
from incompetence. The chorus 
and the orchestra give him an ad- 
ditional variety of ‘colour’ in 
timbre, and a fuller emancipation 
from a hampering classical tradi- 
tion. The massive serenity and 
balance of his best choral and 
orchestral work is a striking 
contrast with the restless 
moodiness of his chamber 
music. The expansion 
of the medium allows 
his creative will freer 
play. For Delius is a 
true romantic in his 
subjectivity. Debussy 
has a pictorial inter- 


















est in music as well, but he does not lack rhyth- 
mic vitality; in consequence, ‘his pictorial tone 
poems are far more objective. His clouds, gardens, 
raindrops and so on are, like Blake’s, ‘men seen afar’; 
they seem to express their own natures in sound. 
Delius takes the point of view rather of the con- 
templating spectator, and so powerful is the domi- 
nation of a single mood that an impression of unity 
is retained in spite of all the vagaries of unrepeated 
themes. This is why his music is so frequently de- 
scribed as rhapsodic. 


LL of which is thoroughly consistent with 

Delius’ own character: he has always been 
known as an individualist, taking no part in the 
rough-and-tumble world of professional music, 
owing allegiance to no school. But even here he is 
profoundly typical of culture. For the romantic 
assertion of will which followed the Industrial 
Revolution developed a spiritual loneliness in the 
artists of the nineteenth century which drove many 
to eccentricity and a few to insanity. A pervading 
attitude of isolation in a hostile universe brought 
about a kind of revised pagan religion, which shows 
itself in three easily recognized aspects. The arro- 
gant will-to-power doctrine of Nietzsche caricatured 
in Fascism today is an example of one aspect; Whit- 
man’s ecstatic absorption in nature illustrates an- 
other; and the languor and sensuousness of the 
Swinburnian school of English poetry is a good in- 
stance of the third. Delius, as thorough-going a 


pagan as one could wish to find, has touched all. 


three points. In his great Mass of Life he sets 
Nietzsche to music; in his Sea Drift he sets Whit- 
man; in his Songs of Sunset he even condescends to 
Dowson’s revoltingly sticky Cynara. One hardly 
needs a not too successful Pagan Requiem to sum- 
marize the evidence. Delius’ paganism is honest 
enough, with none of the hankering for a cloudily 


catholic religion which inspires the theosophies of 


_ Holst and Cyril Scott, and, like most paganism, it is 


centred on an ideal of physical dignity. In the 
stately chord-progressions of the choral and orches- 
tral works which culminate in such tremendous 
climaxes, we get the will-to-power side of this; in 
the dreamy relaxation of the symphonic poems, we 
get the more purely sensuous side; in his consis- 
tently pictorial approach, we get the ‘nature mystic- 
ism’ of it. He cannot be said to be free from the 
spiritual elephantiasis which is also in Elgar, Holst 
and Vaughan Williams, but his expression of it is 
less portentous. One has to set him beside someone 
like César Franck to understand the limitations of 
his attitude. In Delius, whether he repeats his 
themes or not, the ultimate unity is one of mood; 
the organizing force of his music is the expression 
of an emotional impulse. In Franck, as we are 
carried along the constant evolution and transforma- 
tion of ideas, we are conscious of entering into an 
objective structural unity. If one likes antithetical 
jingles, one might say that Delius’ music is the 
mental] expression of physical energy, and Franck’s 
the physical expression of mental energy. 


Most of those who have written on Delius have 
known him personally, and Delius seems to have 
been well worth knowing. In consequence, his un- 
doubted sincerity and nobility of character have 
tended to make criticism of his music rather partial. 
When this passes his importance will, I am forced to 
think, become increasingly historical. Composers 
are now impatient witn the long harmonic lethargy 
of romantic music, and the twinges of contrapuntal 
conscience which have so sorely afflicted Stravinsky, 
Schénberg and even Antheil in recent years may 
indicate that contemporary music is doing a certain 
amount of noisy yawning and stretching preparatory 
to getting up and going somewhere. 


The Christian Drama of T. S. Eliot 


ROY DANIELLS 


well and the generation which has grown up 

since he first began to publish in verse may 
still read him as a strict contemporary. With the 
appearance, in the last few years, of The Rock and 
Murder in the Cathedral and the American lectures, 
his work has acquired a fresh interest. The two 
poetic plays are on Christian themes and in them 
Eliot’s orthodoxy reaches a full expression which 
was lacking before. At the same time his criticism 
has become more judicial and an interesting com- 
parison is now possible between dogma as poetry 
and dogma as pronouncement. 

The critics of Eliot—varying in their tone from 
Richard Addington’s cheerful ribaldry to the Bos- 
well-like admiration of F. O. Matthiessen—have left 
no stone unturned, no avenue unexplored. Comment 
has flowed through our periodicals from The Cana- 
dian Forum to The Sewanee Review, from Scrutiny 
to The New Republic and whole volumes have been 
devoted to Eliot’s literary achievement. But among 

. . the indigestible portions 
Which the leopards reject 


T poetry of T. S. Eliot has worn surprisingly 


is the problem of a disparity between the fragmen- 
tary and pessimistic elements in Eliot’s verse and 
the methodical air of orthodoxy in his prose criti- 
cism. He himself has offered in explanation the 
statement that “in one’s prose reflexions one may 
be legitimately occupied with ideals, where in the 
writing of verse one can only deal with actuality.” 
It is just this distinction which throws light on the 
different uses, in prose and verse, to which he has 
recently put dogma. 

In The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism 
(lectures delivered at Harvard) Eliot pursues his 
accustomed method, defining, differentiating, com- 
paring, and producing the kind of pointed comment 
we have learned to expect. Supporting the carefully 
woven branches of his thought is a good solid wall 
of dogmatic belief. To this there are some obvious 
advantages and the fruit of his critical judgment 
often appears firm and sound from the very support 
it thus receives. He is able to credit Wordsworth 
with “a profound spiritual revival, an inspiration 
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communicated rather to Pusey and Newman, to 
Ruskin and to the great humanitarians, than to the 
accredited poets of the next age.” He discovers that 
Johnson, compared with Collins and Gray, “is their 
superior as a poet, not in sensibility, not in metrical 
dexterity or aptness of phrase, but in a moral 
elevation just short of sublimity.” At times the 
stone wall becomes very evident—as in the remark, 
“Charles Eliot Norton had the moral and spiritual 
qualities, of a stoic kind, which are possible without 
the benefits of revealed religion”—and occasionally 
the unwary reader may run his head suddenly 
against it, when, for example, he finds that Matthew 
Arnold “had no real serenity, only an impeccable 
demeanour. Perhaps he cared too much for civiliza- 
tion, forgetting that Heaven and Earth shall pass 
away, and Mr. Arnold with them, and there is only 
one stay.” It is clear, too, that more precise and 
more damnatory judgments must lie behind, and 
Eliot lets loose a footnote by way of warning: “With 
the influence of the devil on contemporary litera- 
ture I shall be concerned in more detail in another 
book.” 


T is all too true. At the University of Virginia, 

feeling himself in the presence of an audience 
with some recollection of a “tradition” and some 
interest in the re-establishment of a native culture, 
he seems to have spoken with less than his custom- 
ary reserve. The results are published in the volume 
After Strange Gods—sub-titled A Primer of Modern 
Heresy—in which the author comes forth in the 
robe of an inquisitor, fairly warning us that he is 
ascending the platform not as a literary critic but 
“only in the role of moralist”. The autos-da-fé pro- 
ceed. Looking for “the most fruitful operations of 
the Evil Spirit today”, for “the intrusion of the 
diabolic into modern literature”, he comes for illus- 
tration to Hardy and to D. H. Lawrence. Hardy, he 
writes, “seems to me to have written as nearly for 
the sake of ‘self-expression’ as a man well can; and 
the self which he had to express does not strike me 
as particularly wholesome or edifying matter of 
communication.” Lawrence exhibits “insensibility 
to ordinary social morality, which is so alien to my 
mind that I am completely baffled by it as a mon- 
strosity.” It follows that “in an age of unsettled 
beliefs and enfeebled tradition the man of letters, 
the poet, and the novelist, are in a situation danger- 
ous for themselves and for their readers.” 

Few of us will find this heresy hunt a “whole- 
some or edifying” spectacle. It is true the inquisitor 
assures the court that the weight of his judgment 
is some measure of his respect for the victims and 
admits the possibility of error in his own writings. 
Yet all this sounds unhappily like the casuistry of 
a witch trial. There is chapter and verse for every- 
thing, but the average reader—call him bourgeois 
sentimentalist or distintegrated Protestant, if you 
will—shies instinctively from the whole proceeding. 

The plays are different. In them Eliot has gone 
back to first parents of drama—the doctrine of the 
Church as expressed in its ceremony. In The Rock 
he inserts portions of actual liturgy as well as brief 
sermons and a complete Latin ritual. These elements 
are thoroughly consonant with the theme, the 
building of a church, and they buttress the frame 
of the play with their solid forms, beside serving 
naturally to assist Eliot’s familiar device of histori- 
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cal repetition, of reinforced resurgence from the 
past. 

HE dialogue of The Rock is not all Eliot’s own 

but he specifically acknowledges “the sentiments 
expressed in the choruses”, and these, rendered anti- 
phonally—and, at their first presentation, at least 
by a chorus whose members had been trained in 
Anglican choirs—realize something of their creator’s 
ideal, “the perfect order of speech, and the beauty 
of incantation”. 

In Murder in the Cathedral there is the same 
dramatic use of ceremony, sermon and prayer. (It 
is interesting, incidentally, to note that already an- 
other of the Canterbury Cathedral series, Thomas 
Cranmer by Charles Williams, has followed Eliot’s 
precedent in making dramatic use of liturgy and 
opens with a collect spoken by a chorus.) Becket 
becomes, as it were, an incarnation of Christian 
doctrine, attacked, falling, yet victorious in defeat. 
The final chorus, accompanied by a Te Deum from 
a distant choir, is itself a prayer, passing into fami- 
liar forms: 


We praise Thee, O God, for Thy glory displayed in 
all the creatures of the earth, 

In the snow, in the rain, in the wind, in the storm; 
in all of Thy creatures, both the hunters and 
the hunted. 

For all things exist only as seen by Thee, only as 
known by Thee, all things exist 

Only in Thy light, and Thy glory is declared even 
in that which denies Thee; the darkness de- 
clares the glory of light . . . 

We acknowledge our trespass, our weaknes, our 
fault; we acknowledge 

That the sin of the world is upon our heads; that 
the blood of the martyrs and the agony of the 
saints 

Is upon our heads. 

There is clear distinction between the effect 
produced by dogma as we find it pattered in the 
poetic plays and that of dogma delivered as judicial 
criticism. Some of us will be drawn to the cadenced 
beauty of the one as strongly as in the other we are 
repelled by the strictures of the heresy trial. This 
may be in defiance of logical consistency and will 
in any case be due to a variety of reasons. But our 
willing suspension of adverse judgment is very 
largely a tribute to the power over the imagination 
of “actualized” ideals. When Eliot borrows the 
forms which the Christian dogma has created for 
itself—sermon, ceremony, formulary—he borrows 
the strength of their appeal. When his own choruses 
take on similar phrasing and rhythm, they take on 
something of the same power. 

UT opinion will differ about the plays and some 

of Eliot’s readers will inevitably revolt against 
his whole insistence, whether it is simply critical 
or whether persuasive through the compulsion of 
cadence and traditional form. For them Eliot will 
seem an anachronism in this age, and its more au- 
thentic voice in poetical drama that of C. Day Lewis, 
whose Noah and the Waters, in the form of a moral- 
ity play, is as spacious and revolutionary as Eliot 
is cautious and conservative: 

Let your hearts grow warm as wax to take note of 
the future. 

To fold the earth in the crook of an arm, 

To mould its clay in a fluent palm. 
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Trade Wind 


FLORENCE RHEIN 


man from New York, who had piloted his wife 

and her woman friend to Jamaica. He was 
enlarging upon what to drink in the tropics and 
was very solemn about it. He was solemn about 
everything, like a polite and patient bulldog with a 
red nose and the gift of speech. His skin was red 
and wrinkled and the back of his neck looked meat- 
like against the cream of his tropical suit. 

“The thing to do” , he said, “is to drink gin in 
the mornings, rum in the afternoons, and whiskey 
at night.” 

He subsided behind his second rum swizzle. It 
was then one o’clock in the afternoon. 

“T get up very early in the morning”, he said. 

He was about fifty and had retired as much as 
an American business man is ever permitted to re- 
tire. He did something vaguely in town for a few 
months each year, but he and his wife went away 
every winter. He liked Jamaica best of all places 
they had tried, he said. He felt that Jamaica had 
solved all their problems for them, and that could 
come back there again next year and not mind. His 
wife and her friend felt the same way about it. 
They showed people around the house with cries 
of appreciation which equalled the cries of the 
visitors, who were there for the day off one of the 
southbound United Fruit steamers. The begonias, 
large and pink and waxlike, which grew in a series 
of pots along the verandah, were lovely. One paid 
a black boy ten cents a week to water all the pots, 
and there were at least fifty of them. 

“We should pay him twelve cents, I think”, said 
the middle-aged gentleman. 

He laughed heartily without really seeming to 
be amused at all and stirred the ice in the bottom of 
his glass with a straw. A faint powder of nutmeg 
lay like bits of frothy sand in the corners of his 
mouth. 

And the cocoanut grove next door was lovely. 
Everyone agreed to that. Some of the visitors took 
pictures of it. After a while they all had a planter’s 
punch, a sweet, soft planter’s punch which made 
them feel benign and languid and very cheerful. Not 
the hectic cerebral cheerfulness of whiskey, nor the 
hearty cheerfulness of beer, but a peaceful cheer- 
fulness which is close to light laughter. They sat 
on the verandah and at their feet the sea broke in 
a long, shallow line of white spray, milky against 
the smooth buff of the sand and the chartreuse of 
the shallow reef water. Further out the water 
shaded itself, like a piece of Japanese silk, from pale 
green to light blue, with tracings in navy blue and 
green again. 

“You see”, said the middle-aged wife, “we can 
practically jump into the ocean in the morning and 
swim. It’s too heavenly to be able to swim like this, 
almost off your own verandah in the mornings.” 

“Tt’s the life”, said her friend, the blonde. 

“You know”, she continued, “we three go every- 
where together. Charlie doesn’t mind at all. We’re 
such good friends. We just go everywhere to- 
gether.” 


“Tm is the life’, said the middle-aged gentle- 
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Charlie laughed solemnly, winked at the blonde, 
and leaned over to tell a chestnut about Jellyfish to 
one of the visitors. 


HE blonde finished her rum punch and sighed. 
“There is only one trouble with this place”, she 
said. “The barber here doesn’t know how to tint 
my hair. I’ll have to go home just so that Emile can 
tint my hair.” 

Her mouth turned down at the corners. She was 
a red blonde and usually she looked older than the 
other woman, probably because her skin stayed 
white and freckled instead of getting evenly brown. 
The night before, she had drunk four swizzles and 
told someone that she was forty-five. When her 
mouth turned down that way it meant she was think- 
ing about being forty-five, about her son who would 
go to college next year, and her husband who played 
golf in the summer and squash in the winter. At 
the moment, she was thinking of the young man who 
had danced with her the night before, and trying 
to forget that he was only a few years older than 
her son. 

“We really thing this place is the solution”, the 
wife said again. “The bathing is too marvelous. Of 
course there are sharks and barracuda outside the 
reef but no one goes out as far as that. And the 
golf is excellent.” 

“We stay out on the beach all morning”, said 
the blonde. “And then we have a drink, and play 
golf in the afternoon, and there’s a party twice a 
week at the Grove Hotel, and bridge whenever you 
want it. It certainly is the life.” 

Bourgainvillea swayed outside the window. It 
sprawled riotously, a great, coarse mass of purple 
colour, blatant as a macaw. Each individual spray 
hung gracefully, perfect in detail; each flower was 
as delicate, soft and perfect as a sweet pea, but 
scentless. 

“TI find I can’t dance much here”, said the middle- 
aged gentleman. “I go to all the dances, of course, 
but after two turns I melt. Regular Turkish bath. 
Ha. It’s really too bad.” 

“Charlie’s so sweet”, said the blonde, “he waits 
for us at all the dances. We love to dance. Charlie 
gets so hot that he doesn’t dance much, but he 
waits.” 

“T drink planter’s punch”, said Charlie. 

His smile was as heavy as morning surf after 
a storm. 

“I pay my butler five dollars a month and the 
cook three dollars a month”, said the wife. “Think 
of that”. 

The visitors thought of it with cries of incredu- 
lity and envy. She had told them about it before 
but it was the sort of thing that it was always won- 
derful to think about. Charlie clapped his hands 
and a black boy in a white suit appeared at a run. 

“Another swizzle all around”. 

HEY sat, into the long hours, when the sun grew 

hot and clear over head with the dizzy, shivering 


brightness of silver chimes, until the sun sank with 
a flash of green, and night rolled up sudden and 
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black. They sat on and the stars came out massed 
in strange designs, the Southern Cross lying weary 
on its side, as if slipping sideways in invisible arms 
like the Cross on the way to Calvary. The trade 
wind blew in from the sea, rattling the palms, stir- 
ring the tree frogs to fretful music, and blowing 
soft, steady and hot across the island. They sat and 
clapped their hands and the boy came running 
silently in his white tennis shoes. 

The middle-aged gentleman hunched himself into 
his tropical suit and listened to the women talking. 
The blonde woman thought about the boy at the 
dance the night before. She thought of his long 
legs, and the tapering length of him; the way his 
black trousers fitted his thighs, and the way his 
white mess jacket showed his waist, and his white 
shirt showed the brown of his skin. She thought of 


his air, curling thickly with salt water, and his 
mouth curling with soft, boy lips. She thought also 
of the amber colour of his brown eyes and wondered 
if he had dark blood; so many Island born white 
people have a touch of negro, far back somewhere. 
When she thought about him her mouth was like a 
curved scythe, sharp as steel. She saw the ball room 
again, and heard the music, dissonant and negroid, 
the room revolving slowly with men in black trous- 
ers and stiff white mess jackets, and women in 
floating dresses, their shoulders naked and demand- 
ing. She rattled the ice in her glass and smiled at 
one of the visitors. 


“You know”, she said, “this really is the life’. 
They sat, while day slid into night like a schooner 
sliding into harbour. 


Art For Man’s Sake 


JOHN FAIRFAX 


controversy over the social implications of art. 

Some will detect here another symptom of the 
“depression”. To such, all social criticism is trace- 
able to the sharper pinch felt by the poor in hard 
times. 

But the present campaign to bring art into closer 
relation to contemporary life is being waged on 
many fronts. It is not just a sansculotte Philistin- 
ism born of temporary unrest. It is on the one hand 
the expression of a growing conviction that art is 
for everybody, not just for a few. On the other 
hand, it embodies the claim that the artist should 
serve his age. The old conception of the artist as a 
person aloof from the struggles of social growth, 
sitting on a pinnacle of pure inspiration (or in an 
attic) and painting or writing for posterity—for “all 
time” as the phrase goes—this conception is being 
challenged on all sides. 

Fundamentally, the controversy is but one aspect 
of the basic clash of our modern world—the clash 
between individualism and socialism. This is not 
merely a conflict of economic theories. It is an op- 
position between two views of life. And the artist, 
once regarded as quite properly an isolated soul, an 
impartial observer of the spectacle of life, has been 
involved in the battle of the two philosophies. He 
is himself taking sides, with his own function and 
destiny in the balance. 

On this question, as always where strong emo- 
tional reactions are involved, there has been a good 
deal of confused thinking. The fundamental con- 
siderations apply almost equally to writing, the plas- 
tic arts and music. But it is in the field of creative 
writing that the conflict is most conveniently observ- 
able. Let us examine this field and try to disen- 
tangle the central issue from the incidentals. 


OUGHLY, the contention of the “old school” 

seems to be that there are certain absolute 
truths, certain immutable characteristics of human 
nature and human society, which hold good for all 
ages, and which it is the creative writer’s business 
to perceive and faithfully present. If he does this, 
the validity of his picture and interpretation of life 


R contro years have seen a revival of the old 
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will be independent of social changes, economic sys- 
tems, alterations in habits and manners and condi- 
tions of living. It will be as true to the “human 
heart” a hundred years hence as it is today—and 
equally enlightening and stimulating to every era. 
Environment changes; human nature does not 
change. The great artist is the person who can most 
successfully detach himself from his time. 
Shakespeare is usually cited as the English 
writer who came nearest to meeting this criterion. 
He is “not of an age, but for all time.” The sweet 
Swan of Avon, exercising his heaven-bestowed gift 
of inspiration, intuition, second-sight, or what you 
will, penetrated to the secret places of men’s hearts, 
and celebrated what he found there in “imperish- 
able” verse. He discovered and illumined those 


.“eternal” truths about man which are as valid for 


20th century Canada as they were for Elizabethan 
England. 

But long before we had the present controversy 
about “proletarian literature” and “propaganda in 
art”, critics were beginning to puncture this myth 
about Shakespeare. It is now generally admitted 
that Shakespeare was just as thoroughly the product 
of his time as any other great artist. He reflected 
quite definitely not merely the customs and manners, 
but the philosophy, religion, economics, and general 
social outlook of his day. Whether or not he was 
“for all time,” he certainly was “of an age.” 


7 is curious that a conception of Shakespeare as 
the detached, impartial artist should ever have 
grown up. There is so much evidence against it in 
his plays. Yet people are always twisting his words 
to bolster a case. As a small example, four words 
from Hamlet, torn from their context, are constantly 
quoted to indicate that Shakespeare believed in a 
“pure” objective art, disdainful of “purpose”. “The 
play’s the thing,” says Hamlet. And consequently 
we are invited to infer that to Shakespeare a play 
was a play, and nothing more; certainly not a vehicle 
for a lesson, a moral or a view of life. But Hamlet 
goes on: “wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the 
king.” About as clear a declaration of specific pur- 
pose in the play as we could have. Whether it was 
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a good play that the strollers were presenting or a 
bad one is beside the point, as is the fact that Ham- 
let inserted a passage for his own ends. In any 
case, there is no warrant for twisting the meaning 
of the first four words of Hamlet’s speech into an 
implied affirmation of an aesthetic theory from 
Shakespeare. 


The fact is that Shakespeare, in addition to being 
a great artist, was a man of his time, and embodied 
its views and feelings in his plays. Were he writ- 
ing plays in 1936, he would reflect the social back- 
grounds of today. This is the sole justification for 
Mr. Bernard Shaw claiming that he is a better dram- 
atist than Shakespeare. He meant better for us. 
Shakespeare’s social concepts, now thoroughly out- 
moded, not only lessen the value of his plays for us, 
but in the absence of an historical approach to them, 
are apt to be positively corrupting. 


It is impossible for an artist to divorce himself 
from the social concepts of his age. He cannot be 
simply neutral; he cannot avoid taking sides. His 
attitude towards the economic and social ideas of 
his period may be implicit or explicit in his novels, 
plays or poems; but it is there. The mere choice of 
subject matter will indicate his bias; his treatment 
of it will further betray his sympathies and anti- 
pathies. 


Keats’ words, inspired by his languid contempla- 
tion of the Grecian urn: “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty—that is all ye know or need to know”, sound 
suspiciously like the sniffle of a neglected poet who 
had to justify to himself his own unwanted hedon- 
istic verse. 


HE present revolt against those who pretend to 
have achieved a neutral objectivity in their art 
is based upon three contentions: first, that it is im- 
possible to do anything of the kind; second, that 
most of the supposedly “objective” artists are in 
fact biased in favor of the kind of society we have, 
and implicitly justify its defects as either negligible 
cr ineradicable; third, that those who contend that 
environment has little to do with shaping character 
are posing an indefensible thesis, and in any event 
are thus convicted out of their own mouths of an 
“attitude” which is far from being purely objective. 
Most self-styled “pure” artists, artists “without an 
axe to grind”, are attempting to show the world in 
which they live today as a static world, when in fact 
it is a world in process of dynamic change. The 
keynote of our age is social unrest, revolt against 
environments that are cramping, stultifying and tor- 
turing millions of individuals. The evolutionary 
cauldron is aboil, and the artist can no more ignore 
it than can the machine worker, or the business man, 
or the technician. Indeed, since his function, as con- 
ceived by these rebels against the “objective” theory, 
is to serve his age, the artist must take cognizance 
of it; his work must reflect it. 


If this be true, then art created for, or in the 
spirit of, a past age with different social conditions 
has at best a weakened significance for us. Our age 
must produce its own literature, and it will be none 
the less great because it is written in full awareness 
of contemporary backgrounds. Its value to posterity 
is a secondary consideration. In any event, posterity 
wil] have to adopt the historical approach to it, as 
we do to Homer, Dante, Shakespeare or Goethe. Bet- 
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ter not worry too much about writing “for all time.” 
Shakespeare (being a shrewd person) doubtless 
knew this, and had his tongue in his cheek when he 
wrote those self-adulatory lines in the Sonnets. 


To many this will sound like setting up a man of 
straw. But it does help to explain the phenomenon 
we are now witnessing all around us of so-called 
“proletarian” literature. We have had so many at- 
tempts in novels, plays and poems to ape the artists 
of past eras in their supposed “objectivity”, to pur- 
sue the phantom of art for art’s sake, and worst of 
all to write as though the world were composed of 
comfortable and satisfied individuals whose only 
problems are those of sexual conduct, philosophy 
and the disposal of surplus income, that it is about 
time we had the other side of the picture. 


F in this process much is thrown up that is bad 

art, this does not invalidate the thesis. Has there 
not been enough bad art of the other kind? Any- 
thing would be better than the flood of novels, plays 
and short stories which, under the pretense of re- 
flecting reality, show us a world in which parasitic 
idlers masquerade as worthy business and social 
leaders; young men attain “success” by learning the 
rules of cunning, and are helped by wives who capi- 
talize their charm to the same end; sex and sport 
are the main adolescent interests; and artists are 
romantic, lawless and mostly idle individuals who 
by turns rai] against the ignorant multitude, pander 
to a gullible class of moneyed ignoramuses who 
affect to “understand” them, or sit around scratch- 
ing each other’s backs. 


People who find the “proletarian” novel, play, 
short story or poem “gloomy” and “depressing” be- 
cause it deals with men out of work, strikes, poverty, 
squalor and bitterness of spirit, and label it bad art, 
do so, I suspect, really because it is disturbing and 
unpleasant to have these facts forced on their atten- 
tion. It is so much pleasanter to imagine the world 
peopled by well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed, com- 
fortable and contented people, with enough money 
and leisure to pay for and enjoy stories and plays 
about people like themselves. It is so much nicer to 
fee] that those who live in poverty and misery do so 
because of their own shortcomings. But it is neces- 
sary to cease pretending that we live in such a world, 
and face the facts of our times, even if it destroys 
our peace of mind a little. 


The general trend of modern science, philosophy 
and religion is towards a conviction that we are all 
members one of another, that there can be no full, 
free creative life for the individual except in har- 
monious association with his fellows, and that so 
long as the good life is barred to great masses of 
people by our social institutions and conditions this 
prerequisite is unattainable. Past civilizations have 
crumbled because of such top-heaviness. The artist 
should be the first to recognize this, since any satis- 
fying practise of his art demands responsiveness 
from as wide a body of his fellows as possible. 


He cannot, in the nature of things, be neutral; 
and he can no longer be an individualist writing 
about and for a privileged few and implicitly or ex- 
plicitly defending individualism. He must become 
socially minded or, like other vestigial organs that 
have ceased to perform a useful function, dwindle 
into extinction. 
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Planned Pacifism 


MOBILIZATION AGAINST ALL WAR: Editions, 

Pensee et Action; Bruxelles, Belgium. 

ARNEST seekers after permanent peace have in 

this pamphlet by Barthelemy De Ligt a compre- 
hensive analysis of the pacifist stand and attitude 
toward war. Mobilization Against All War is a ver- 
batim report of De Ligt’s speech at the 1936 world 
conference of the War Resisters’ International. De 
Ligt, an executive member of the W.R.I. and one of 
Europe’s protagonists of absolute pacifism, sets out 
to demonstrate the pacifist method of preventing all 
types of war through the method of mass resistance 
and non co-operation. 

War resistance is not a new idea in itself. Ever 
since the time of Christ and even before, individuals 
have stood part from the crowd and advocated non- 
violent methods of resistance. The idea of non-par- 
ticipation in war has been associated with various 
religious groups for hundreds of years, principally 
the Quakers. From the time of George Fox, they 
have been willing martyrs to the cause of conscience 
and human brotherhood, and today are one of the 
most highly respected of the Christian sects. 

It is not till recently, however, that the co-ordi- 
nation and direction of these pacifist forces has 
been undertaken. On the initiative of a leading 
American, Mrs. Wallace Hughan, around the year 
1921, an international peace association, named 
Paco, was formed in Europe. Soon after, however, 
its name was changed to the War Resisters’ Interna- 
tional, and after several years of labour it developed 
its unqualified stand on war expressed in the simple, 
yet all-inclusive pledge, “War is a crime against 
humanity; I therefore am determined not to take 
part in any war and to strive for the abolition of all 
the causes of war”. 

Taking this simple pledge as a basis the author 
elaborates a comprehensive plan of anti-war action. 
This action extends all the way from a simple re- 
fusal to fight to a general strike and mass boycott 
of the armed forces. As De Ligt points out, those 
participating in this action must necessarily be 
volunteers but nevertheless have to undergo a com- 
mon discipline in their struggle against militarism. 
All types and kinds of pacifists from the intellectual 
to the ordinary worker are included in this exhaus- 
tive plan which aims at rendering impossible the 
carrying on of any large war. 

Founded on the principal of non-co-operation, 
the mobilization plan embraces three distinct sec- 
tions. Under the first heading ‘anti-war action in 
time of peace’ individuals and organizations such 
as co-operatives make known in advance their re- 
fusal to fight or to serve in any capacity in a war 
declared by the government meanwhile, refusing to 
manufacture or help to manufacture any war mate- 
rials. Concommitant with this all types of citizens 
from factory employees to philosophers pledge 
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themselves to constructive action along educational, 
inventive, and religious lines in order to develop in 
the younger generation great ideals, purposes, and 
modes of living which directly contradict the spirit 
of violence. 


From individual action De Ligt passes on to col- 
lective endeavours to prevent war. These range all 
the way from mass meetings and widespread propa- 
ganda to the organization of separate movements 
for the purposes of freeing conscientious objectors to 
conscription, stopping increases in military expendi- 
tures, etc. Special attention is paid to ways and 
means of eliminating tensions between two nations 
which might lead to war. In such an emergency De 
Ligt advises the formation of a united front of all 
peace groups which can unitedly plan for the elimi- 
nation of ill-will and antagonism between both 
nations and simultaneously refuse support to all war 
preparations. 


Finally, the plan outlines in detail action to be 
taken after war has been declared. Individual action 
consists of refusal to enlist or be conscripted, or to 
work in any industry either directly or indirectly 
supporting the war. Taxes will not be paid. Soldiers 
will not be billeted, and individuals will persist- 
ently refuse to co-operate with the pursuit of war 
so that its continuance will be rendered impossible. 
Collectively the nation will participate in a general 
boycott and strike and, by acts on non-co-operation 
similar to those carried on by Ghandi in India, will 
endeavour to force the government to call off the 
war. At the same time all elements of social re- 
form will endeavour to turn the international war 
into a civil revolution on non-violent lines so as to 
uproot the capitalist system and prepare the way 
for some form of social ownership. 


Superficially, this mobilization plan of De Ligt’s 
entirely ignores the causes of war. It has to be 
remembered, however, that in his speech, the Dutch 
pacifist was allotted the task of setting forth a plan 
to prevent war. His comrades speaking at the same 
conference dealt in detail with the other plank in 
the W.R.I. programme, namely that the capitalist 
system, being the underlying cause of war, must be 
replaced by some form of socialism. De Ligt also 
holds this view and has adequately expressed it in 
his other books on world peace. 


Contrasted with other ways of keeping peace 
‘mobilization against all war’ presents an entirely 
different solution. While most so-called pacifists 
depend on the League of Nations to insure perma- 
nent peace, or on some governmental action, De 
Ligt maintains the view that the great masses of 
people must decide for themselves. He believes that 
if the people of any one nation are resolutely deter- 
mined not to fight, they can by a general strike and 
boycott force their government to stay at peace. 
Nationalization of armaments, another much fav- 
ored cure for war is, according to this Dutch realist, 
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a fallacious method of curtailing expenditures on 
armaments. 

De Ligt’s plan can be put to very practical use. 
Despite the fact that it calls for such uncompromis- 
ing attitudes it can be used in whole or part by any 
group or organization dedicated to the elimination 
of war. “For those who reject one of our points, 
there remain a thousand other methods of collabora- 
tion with us along the general lines of the cam- 
paign”. Peace movements which thoroughly study 
and examine this mobilization plan will find that 
it can yield innumerable ideas for the building up 
of a strong public sentiment for peace. 

The idea of non-violence incorporated in this 
peace plan is not so weak as it may seem. The suc- 
cess of the recent nation-wide strikes in France 
attests to the effectiveness of such methods in at- 
taining legitimate ends. Before the general confed- 
eration of French Syndicates there is now a resolu- 
tion embodying the fundamental idea behind De 
Ligt’s plan, namely that on declaration of war all 
French trade union members go on strike. For 
those who wish to seriously understand mass war 
resistance Mobilization Against All War is heartily 
recommended. TED MANN. 


Defense Against the United States 


CANADA AND THE BRITISH ARMY, 1846-1871: 
C. P. Stacey; Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 287; 
$3.50. 

HE air is full of the problems of defence at the 
present moment, and we are once more being 
plagued by the question of the proper relationship 
between Canada and Great Britain. Mr. Stacey’s 


book comes, therefore, at a very fitting time. His _ 


subtitle is ‘A Study in the Practice of Responsible 
Government’. Canada, as he points out, was the 
laboratory in which experimentation in the division 
of defensive responsibility between mother country 
and colony was most largely carried on after the 
introduction of the system of responsible govern- 
ment in the 1840’s. The enemy at that time was 
primarily the United States. Colony and Mother 
country usually failed to agree as to what needed to 
be done in face of the American danger. Mr. Stacey’s 
book covers the critical years in this story and gives 
us the first detailed account that we have had of 
how Canadian and British policies were worked out. 

When responsible government was established 
the British authorities regarded it as a natural cor- 
ollary that the colony should assume more of the 
responsibility for its own local defence. The colony 
in general, however, failed to take any interest in 
the defence question. Then came the American 
Civil War which for a few years made defence a 
reality to everybody. But the bad relations between 
the Northern States and the British Empire were 
largely due to British policies and attitudes; and 
the colony still refused to bear what the British 
government thought its fair share of defence ex- 
penditure on the ground that the danger was not of 
its making and that since the policy was British, 
the army expenditure to maintain it should be 
mainly British also. By the time that colonials were 
becoming ‘genuinely alarmed’, by 1864, the growth 
and success of the Northern forces had put the 
British governing classes into a blue funk and they 
were talking openly of the impossibility of holding 
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Canada against an American attack. To make mat- 
ters more unpleasant it was just before this crisis 
that Canada had adopted a protective policy which 
tended to shut out British goods from the colony. 

These American difficulties came at a turning 
point in Britain’s relations to the European conti- 
nent. First Napoleon III. and then Bismarck de- 
stroyed the British feeling of security in regard to 
Europe. The era in which Britain could afford to 
keep a large part of her defensive forces scattered 
all across her distant possessions was passing away. 
She must concentrate her defensive strength around 
the heart of the empire where the danger was likely 
to be greatest. Already before the Civil War British 
opinion was beginning to favour the withdrawal of 
troops from the colonies. The crisis begun by the 
Trent a.fair prevented the fulfilment of this policy, 
but as soon as the Civil War was finished the policy 
“as resumed and completed by Gladstone. 

Mr. Stacey’s book tells all this story admirably. 
Several points in his handling of the question are 
specially noteworthy. By quoting the actual figures 
spent on defence from year to year he brings out 
the enormous disparity between the burdens borne 
by the mother country and by the colony. This 
disparity remained even when the colony had begun 
to take its own militia seriously. Also he shows how 
unpopular this defence burden was making the em- 
pire in the minds of many Englishmen, and how in- 
evitable the withdrawal of the troops was. In the 
controversies between mother country and colony 
Mr. Stacey tends ta be critical of the colonial atti- 


_ tude, which was too apt to take for granted that 


defence could be provided by stout hearts and patri- 
otic enthusiasm without much previous preparation. 
Here his narrative supplies a balance whish has been 
lacking in most accounts of the period. Especially 
important is his conclusion that, by removing the 
grievance of the English taxpayers against the 
colonies, the withdrawal of the colonial garrisons 
played a vital part in the gradual growth of imperial 
enthusiasm in the years after 1870. Altogether this 
is one of the most notable books on Canadian-Brit- 
ish relations that we have had for a long time. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


Prophet and Philosopher 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF GIAMBATTISTA 
VICO: H. P. Adams; G. Allen & Unwin-Nelson; 
1935; pp. 236; $2.50 

VERY interesting philosophical figure, an un- 
timely forerunner of 19th century social, legal 

and historical theories is here presented by a 

historian, largely in biographical and expository 

fashion but not without raising the essential philoso- 
phical issues. 

Vico is properly exhibited as taking exception to 
the reigning Cartesian rationalism, legitimate 
enough in mathematics—“we demonstrate geometry” 
he says “because we make it”—but unable to deal 
with the vicissitudes and irrationalities of biology 
or politics. The author of the New Science substi- 
tutes for linear deduction a looser, subtler, more 
topical method of convergence upon a point from all 
surrounding aspects; the resulting theory of histori- 
cal development, with its three stages, theocratic, 
heroic and political is an anticipation of everything 
of the sort from Comte through Marx to Spengler, 
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and implies an organic view of society whereby an 
inferior type of polity at a given period may be 
shown to be not only inevitable by the best, in view 
of the later developments that it makes possible; 
i.e. it provides a principle by which a sense can be 
given to the unintelligible facts of history. With 
this goes a frank recognition of the necessity of 
using pre-history, that tractable breeding-ground of 
theories, as the means of making history intelligible; 
for in prehistory the underlying philosophy of his- 
tory may receive concrete mythical or symbolic em- 
bodiment without being menaced by an undue 
number of known facts. 

Though the romantic element in Vico’s thought 
and the necessity of imagination in history are 
clearly brought out, perhaps the extent to which he 
was after all a rationalist of the age between Des- 
cartes and the Aufklarung is not adequately realized 
or conveyed. Typical of this is Vico’s conviction 
that humanity is its own work, its own product; or 
the dryly rationa] interpretation of the elements of 
classical myth as hieroglyphs to be combined into 
sentences having a_ straight-forward political or 
social sense. H.R.M. 


Frontier Problems 
THE COLONIZATION OF WESTERN CANADA— 


A Study of Contemporary Land Settlement (1896- 
1934): Robert England; P. S. King & Son, Ltd.; 
pp. 341; $4.50. 


HE appearance of another work on the West 

indicates at growing appreciation of the part 
played by the pioneer settlers in the history of Can- 
ada. Although emphasis is shifting from a Turner 
approach with a recognition that the expansion and 
organization of the frontier can be explained only 
in terms of the impact of the city upon the hinter- 
land, a great deal of useful work can yet be done 
in Canada along the lines market out by the frontier 
historians. The present book is an attempt to pre- 
sent the main outlines of western colonization. The 
task was an ambitious one and shortcomings could 
be expected. Following two introductory chapters, 
the book is divided into four parts, the first tracing 
the history of settlement and the remaining three 
describing respectively the community competition 
conducted by the Canadian Pacific Railways, the 
ethnic groups of foreign origin, and the settlements 
of British and French Canadians. 

The first part provides a fairly complete survey 
of settlement and settlement policy. It would have 
been strengthened, however, if more attention had 
been given to the economic background. There is 
no suggestion, for instance, that the chief cause of 
retarded settlement after 1885 lay in the prolonged 
drought of the following seven years nor that the 
upward swing of settlement after 1900 is explained 
in terms of such broad economic forces as the Yukon 
gold rush, the industrial expansion of the East, and 
the development on the prairies of dry-farming 
techniques. In the discussion on immigration and 
land policy the writer possibly is over-anxious to 
defend the feverish attempts of governments and 
railway companies to fill up the land at whatever 
cost to human suffering. While, as it is argued, 
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the majority of immigrants who found their way 
west of the Great Lakes may have settled on the 
land, the reader should be told in this connection of 
the drift of Canadian-born farmers (and farmers’ 
sons) to the city with the obvious implication that 
the peasant type of economy has been replacing, at 
least since the Great War, the money-economy of the 
Canadian-born farmers. 


Such a development is defended in the chapter 
on the Back-to-Land movement on the grounds that 
it means the creation of a peasant economy not 
greatly affected by the ravages of economic depres- 
sion. It is true that the peasant can absorb the 
shocks to the price system more easily than can the 
entrepeneur farmer and for the very same reason 
that the slum-dweller who sells shoe-laces and has 
a low rent-cost is not in such a weak economic posi- 
tion as the lines-man in General Motors whose job 
depends upon Chevrolet sales. The back-to-land 
movement may have eased the financiai burden of 
western cities (and thereby heartened the bond- 
holders) but it has meant the creation of an exten- 
sive rural slum which, because it is hidden in the 
back-woods, does not bother the conscience of the 
dwellers of South Winnipeg. 


The chapters on immigrant colonization present 
a concise review of the important facts regarding 
the history of settlement, location, size, etc., of the 
ethnic communities. There could have been, how- 
ever, more discussion regarding the problems of ad- 
justment faced by these peoples and of the changes 
going on within the groups and between them and 
the wider community. The information contained 
in the score-cards upon which the writer relies so 
heavily is definitely misleading in that it was gath- 
ered from the point of view of a competition and not 
to provide source-materia] for an analysis of group 
settlement. Like the back-to-land movement, the im- 
migrant communities supply another example of 
the development of a more subsistent form of econ- 
omy but there is no convincing proof that the second- 
generation immigrant will not neglect the pictur- 
esque side of peasant life which warms the writer’s 
heart and accept the rather drab existence of his 
fellow-Canadian. 


Mr. England touches a vital problem in his stray 
remarks regarding the educational system and the 
book would have been a better one had it been built 
more around this theme. While it is true, however, 
that the educational system has had too much of an 
urban bias, it is not easy to accept the alternative: 
a system turning out docile, contented peasants. 
The problem of education is the problem of the ad- 
justment of rural to urban and the increasing out- 
flow from the farm to the city and the cessation of 
any in-flow (such as the West has secured in the 
past in the form of immigration) means an increas- 
ing reliance for leadership upon those who have 
seldom if ever been outside their local district and 
who have been provided with nothing but the rather 
inadequate educational training of the rural] one- 
room school. The results are just now becoming 
evident and it does not seem that the solution is 
contained in a proposal which would widen the 
points of contact between country and city. 


S. DELBERT CLARK. 
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Semi-Socialist Experiment 


DIGGING FOR A NEW ENGLAND (The Co-opera- 
tive Farm for Unemployed Men): John S. Hoy- 
land; Jjcnathan Cape-Nelson; pp. 244; $1.50. 
HE author has for several years been taking 
bands of young people from the middle classes 

to various centres in Great Britain to help the work 
of Allotments Associations and Co-operative Farm- 
ing among the unemployed. He is fully aware of 
the dangers of mere charity, and the method of work- 
ing with the unemployed in attempts to rehabilitate 
themselves is certainly infinitely preferable to 
merely giving them things. The experience is clearly 
beneficial to both parties, instead of equally de- 
leterious, and the main social value of the work is 
that it prevents some at least among the vast num- 
bers of unemployed from rotting away, and helps 
them to remain self-respecting men and women who 
shall insist in no uncertain manner that something 
be done to change the appalling human wastage 
of so-called industrial civilization. Mr. Hoyland has 
clearly acquired an intimate and valuable knowledge 
of how the poor live: it is the details that he gives, 
the disheartening eking out of a miserable pittance, 
the heart-rending attempts to keep the home clean 
and cheerful, the incredible success at remaining 
human in inhuman circumstances—it is these things 
above all that grip the reader with admiration and 
distress. 

One may well admire such work as Mr. Hoyland 
has done without being able to believe that it can 
achieve anything like the rejuvenating effect upon 
the community as a whole which the author claims 
for it. Certainly, the spirit of selfless devotion to 
the nation as a whole is desirable and of the first 
importance. But it is not enough. Communal prob- 
lems can only be solved by communal—that is, poli- 
tical—action. The right spiritual attitude is not 
enough, it must be marshalled to be really effective. 
The political detachment affected by the author is 
especially irritating when dealing with unemploy- 
ment, nor shall one who professes it speak of “the 
rising tide of Marxian vengeance”, while he quotes 
with evident approval] a sentimental outburst from 
a Conservative Prime Minister whose government 
bas done nothing to cure unemployment, and much 
to aggravate the hardships that go with it. It is 
this sort of thing that makes the proletariat feel, 
with some reason, that those who are not for them 
on the political field are ultimately against them on 
all. 

I heartily recommend this book to all contented 
Christians. It should give them a lot of sleepless 
nights. G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Some Classical Research 


AUGUSTUS AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
ROMAN GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY: A. D. 
Winspear and L. K. Geweke; University of Wis- 
consin; pp. 317; $2.50. 


T HAS been argued that the Great War of 1914-18 
would not have taken place if the Roman emperor 
Augustus had realized his plan of extending the 
frontiers of the empire to the Elbe River. Whether 
or not such brilliant conjecture may be accepted, 
it is almost a platitude that an intelligent under- 
standing of modern Europe is impossible without an 
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adequate knowledge of the Roman Empire, and the 
Roman Empire was in many respects the creation of 
Augustus. Hence even apart from the interest which 
must always surround a great political genius, Au- 
gustus does not wholly lack importance for the stu- 
dent whose attention is engrossed by what is arbi- 
trarily termed modern times. In the first century 
B.C. the Roman State was moribund. Julius Caesar 
made a brilliant effort to ameliorate conditions but 
his uncompromising honesty resulted in murder, 
and murder in war. From the war Augustus emerg- 
ed victorious, and with consummate tact, which was 
his greatest asset, erected a structure which lasted 
for centuries and produced world peace and pros- 
perity which continued with one short break for two 
hundred years. If, as John Buchan says, Julius 
Caesar ‘performed the greatest constructive task 
ever achieved by human hand’, Augustus might well 
be credited with the greatest reconstructive achieve- 
ment of human history. 

The authors of this book have not written a 
biography. That means that their account begins 
roughly with the year 30 B.C., excluding the early 
years of Augustus’ life. But from 30 B.C. on, the 
book is in a very real sense a biography, for the 
history of the Augustan age is actually the biog- 
raphy of Augustus, and conversely the biography 
of Augustus is really the history of that period. 
Little attempt has been made to discover the per- 
sonality and mind of the emperor. Such a task 
admits at present of no proper fulfilment. But the 
various phases of his government and the gradual 
development of the Principate have been dealt with 
in a clear, sane and scholarly fashion free from the 
technical obscurity which usually surrounds Augus- 
tus’ constitutional position, and his rather elabor- 
ate civil service. Since the authors are defending no 
particular thesis, their work is free from brilliant 
but rash hypothesis. Although the last word on 
Augustus has not been said, the book presents an 
admirable picture of Augustus in the light of up- 
to-date knowledge. For the student it will prove 
valuable, for the intelligent amateur, interesting 
and enlightening, and for the scholar, refreshing. 
In the opinion of the present reviewer it is the best 
monograph on Augustus which has yet appeared. 


M. St. A. WOODSIDE. 


SCIENCE IN ANTIQUITY: Benjamin Farrington; 
Thornton Butterworth-Nelson; pp. 257; 75c. 
HIS latest addition to the Home University Library 
is in the best tradition of that excellent series. 

It is the story, clearly and vigorously written, of tha 

development of the scientific spirit in classical 

times, and of the freeing of the human mind from 
ignorance and superstition. It is an exciting tale, 
well told. Beginning with an introductory survey 
of the contributions of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
Professor Farrington naturally devotes the bulk of 
his space to the achievement of the Greeks. He 
deals deftly with the confusing period of Pre-So- 
cratic philosophy (a term that then included all 
scientific research as well), and he does not forget 
to glance at literature by the way. As he succinctly 
puts it: “Homer created humanism, and humanism 
created science”. He then goes on to the develop- 
ment of mathematics and medicine in the golden 
age, the contributions of the great philosophers to 
the process of deliverance, and the later surprising 
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progress of astronomy. Finally, there is an interest- 
ing discussion of the reasons for the failure of the 
Romans to live up to their Greek inheritance. 

I would make only one criticism: it is perhaps a 
tribute to the personal greatness of Plato and Ari- 
stotle that only very rarely can a classical scholar, 
it seems, be fair to both of them. Professor Far- 
rington is unfortunately no exception. His preju- 
dices are definitely Aristotelian, and he exaggerates 
the only too familiar contrast between them: Aris- 
totle to him is the great scientist, Plato a mere 
philosopher. This leads him to say that “Plato put 
all the emphasis on the next life’, a questionable 
statement to say the least, and to make that much 
abused philosopher responsible even for such aber- 
rations as astrology while on the other hand making 
such an assertion as “Aristotle never falls a victim 
to intolerance” is (to a Platonist) simply amazing. 
This is rather like a black and white drawing of a 
multicoloured landscape, but such violent over- 
emphasis of outline is, in a popular survey of this 
kind, always extremely difficult to avoid. As a popu- 
lar work the book is very good, and I heartily recom- 
mend it not only to classical students, but to all the 
students of science who want to know something 
of the thrilling past of their own subject. 


G. M. A. GRUBE. 


The Disturbed Muse 


NEW PROVINCES: Poems of Several Authors; 
Macmillans; pp. 77; $1.50. 

THANKSGIVING BEFORE NOVEMBER: Norman 
Macleod; Parnassus Press; pp. 87. 

EAST OF MY HOUSE AND WEST OF THE 
WATER TANK: Blanche Bingham; Allen & 
Unwin-Nelson; pp. 79; $1.00. 

SNAKE IN THE MOON: Francis Berry; Williams 
& Norgate-Nelson; pp. 48. 


OETS these days, in company with most other 
citizens, are feeling more than a little uncom- 
fortable. The note of romantic enthusiasm, the un- 
questioning joy of living, sound a little more uncer- 
tainly than they did even a few years ago. So does 
the note of revolt and repudiation that once had 
behind it the certainty that a younger and wiser gen- 
eration was about to make all things new. The sense 
of disturbance, the consciousness that all is far 
from right with the world, are accompanied by con- 
siderable doubt as to where a remedy is to be found. 
Now that sort of thing is distinctly hampering 
to a poet. Whether the emotional foundation of his 
song is faith or fury, it needs to be pretty definite. 
Whether he is singing of love or of revolution, it is 
essential that he be clear about the object toward 
which his emotion is directed. Whereas if he merely 
feels a profound uneasiness without being able to 
give it clearness or direction, he is apt to try to fill 
the gap by taking refuge in an involved technique 
or a resounding but irrelevant vocabulary which 
leaves the baffled reader wondering what on earth 
the poet is trying to say. True poetry leaves no 
such doubt. 

These reflections apply in varying degrees to the 
four volumes under review. Of the four, the col- 
lection entitled ‘New Provinces’ is by far the most 
interesting. Six people are here represented— 
Robert Finch, Leo Kennedy, Abraham Klein, Ned 
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Pratt, Frank Scott and A. J. M. Smith. Most of these 
need no introduction to readers of The Canadian 
Forum. The work of all six is individual and stimu- 
lating. But there is a good deal of difference in de- 
grees, on which it would be invidious to be too 
precise. It is interesting to see, however, the way 
Ned Pratt’s work stands out in such a collection. 
His vigor, his enthusiasm, his sense of irony allied 
with the remarkable pictorial quality of his imagi- 
nation, unfailingly mark the best of his shorter 
lyrics. Perhaps Leo Kennedy with his appealing 
combination of strength and simplicity comes closer. 
than any of the others to something of the same 
rank, 

Certainly the remaining three volumes fall wel! 
below it. I have tried reading Mr. Macleod’s volume 
both as verse and as prose. It is better as prose. 
The versification introduces an awkwardness which 
hinders instead of aiding his effectiveness, and per- 
haps leads a reader to do him less than justice. 
Certainly the concluding prose-poem, ‘Fishermen of 
San Pedro’, stands out far more strikingly than any- 
thing else in the volume. We could do with more 
like it. As for the tinsel fantasies of Miss Bingham, 
and the alliterative babbling of Mr. Berry, it would 
perhaps be kinder to leave them without comment 
in the hope that they will do better next time. 


EDGAR McINNIS. 


In a Walled Garden 


HOUSES AS FRIENDS: Dorothy Pym; Jonathan 

Cape-Nelson; pp. 287. $3.00. 

ISS DOROTHY PYM is a lady living preferably 
in the country, given to much weeding, who has 
seen the possibilities of personal reminiscence which 
centres in houses rather than people, old houses in 
which she has lived from time to time. She has evi- 
dently wanted to write of their individual character, 
reviving when possible their beauty of line, of 
colour, or even of inconsequence, throwing over the 
whole a veil of personal reminiscence linking them 
to homely toil in kitchen and garden, and the play 
of children. But she never carries this out. 

The biography of the houses resolves itself into 
a sale-catalogue, descriptions of interiors which re- 
mind one of early school exercises beginning ‘on the 
right hand, and on the left’. She never spares one a 
single satinwood table or a chandelier, and the 
children who sit about are made of wood and given 
to general knowledge questions, for exactitude of 
detail is Miss Pym’s besetting sin—if it is not weed- 
ing. Berry-picking, chicken-raising, practice in 
French conversation and croquet are not too exciting 
events in themselves, and here as reminiscence are 
not an improvement upon the original experience. 
Her only hope was that wit or the expanding warmth 
of her own personality should colour the whole, but 
she is too tied-up within herself to let go sufficiently 
to make us interested in her. It seems doubtful 
whether anyone brought up in a _ well-regulated 
nursery could ever write a good book. 

Once or twice her personality does make itself 
felt, and then with a curious effect of snobbishness, 
that Miss Austen’s apartness never gave her. Thack- 
eray’s Queen Anne cottage in Kensington had a 
gracious room with a warm and subtle influence on 
its company, or for the hallowed few. She describes 
its effect on such a group who played Mozart one 
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evening incidentally providing us with programme 
notes which may, of course, be intended as parody, 
but are, one fears, more likely deliciously uncon- 
scious absurdities. Later, on another evening, the 
doors were uncertainly thrown open to the rabble of 
intelligentsia, not all of them in evening dress. That 
night the lady of the house and the room were fain 
to draw a protective curtain, shrouded from vulgar 
contact, gracious still, but conventionalized and dis- 
tant. No, Miss Pym is at her best in her gardens, 
even though they are walled ones, for she knows 
flowers and bravely prefers their homely, traditional 
names to cut-off-from-existence Latin curiosities. 
There is some good writing in the “patch in her life” 
she calls Harold Hall. It is best to leave her there 
amidst her walks and her sundials, where the peri- 
winkles, the groundsel and snowdrops are sunned 
and misted on, even though one feels she will be 
largely given up to the heroics of weeding. 


GLADYS DAVIS. 


The Ladies of Llangollen 


THE CHASE OF THE WILD GOOSE: Mary Gordon; 
The Hogarth Press-Longmans; pp. 279; $2.50. 


N the hands of a less discriminating writer, the 
story of the ‘romantic attachment’ between the two 
Irish gentlewomen known to gossip and speculation 
as ‘The Ladies of Llangollen’, would become merely 
another emotional morass from which any equally 
discriminating reader might withdraw in weary dis- 
taste. However, with rare perception, Dr. Gordon 
has cut incisively through the apocryphal elements 
attendant upon their story. She presents with grav- 
ity and dignity the passionate idealism of love, 
friendship, and freedom that led Lady Eleanor 
and Miss Sarah Ponsonby to follow the gallant wild 
goose flight of their own choice, and to wrench 
themselves free from the social prejudice and paren- 
tal arbitration that governed the women of eigh- 
teenth century Ireland. 

The story deals with the lives of two women born 
to the marriage of convenience of their own caste 
and time, their rebellion against its implications, 
their later meeting and love for each other and 
subsequent determination to escape family perse- 
cution at all costs, and their flight into Wales and 
the Valley of Llangollen. Once the choice is made, 
there is no indecision in the manner in which these 
gently bred women establish themselves in serene 
consonance with their watch-word, ‘noblesse oblige’; 
only a quiet progression toward the vindication of 
their chosen existence over a period of fifty years 
lived together in perfect integrity of conduct and 
purpose. 

Dr. Gordon is not essentially a writer in the 
technical sense. There are moments when she moves 
too vigorously among words for perfect poise. The 
texture of her book becomes uneven as the scien- 
tist’s precise habit of thought conflicts stylistically 
with the impetuous surge of poetry inherent in the 
Celtic mind, and in her own feministic identification 
of herself with the ideals of the Ladies. When she 
deals with biographical incident, she writes with the 
decision of a mind trained to recognize facts and 
marsha] them to irrefutable conclusion, excising the 
poison of gossip as mercilessly as she might handle 
infected tissue. With an hiatus occurs in the evi- 
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dence, her imagination takes command with consid- 
erable grace, and the Ladies move and converse with 
an authenticity that leads one to suspect them of 
having long been a motivating force for achievement 
in the writer’s mind. Indeed, she admits her inter- 
est in their story to have existed for over fifty years. 

In the last two chapters, Dr. Gordon reaches an 
enviable standard of workmanship. The introduc- 
tion of the writer’s presence into a story is usually 
a doubtful device, but in this instance, one is only 
aware of a presence that has been a dominant factor 
in the story’s charm from beginning to end. A mani- 
pulated meeting with the Ladies a hundred years 
after their death, might suggest a creaking of stage 
mechanism, yet this encounter is so skillfully con- 
trived that one feels a satisfied sense of justice as 
the writer, to use her own words, reaches “.. . 
partially out of Time, attempts to draw them. back 
into Time, and to restore to them the essentials of 
their lost hundred years”. 

Decidedly, the book is one of poignant appeal. 
It possesses a fresh, undaunted quality, full of 
eagerness yet instinct with the mysticism of the Celt 
that neither asks nor requires understanding; only 
the freedom to follow the beat of white wings upon 
a lonely flight. DOROTHY PAGE. 


Quaintness or Quintessence 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SAGUENAY: Marius 
Barbeau; 40 drawings; Macmillan; pp. 167; 
$1.75. 


HE Kingdom of the Saguenay was travelled by 

Pantagruel in the dear knows when. Few his- 
tories can accurately place it but it has stopped 
wandering among the kingdoms of Mappemonde and 
settled down in Lower Quebec. Cartier had it 
skeetering around a dozen ways and peopled with gro- 
tesques worth a ransom. It was somewhere near 
China in those days and swarmed with expensive 
unicorns, unipeds, and very-attractive-to-kings, the 
tarande (order of moose). I say expensive for I 
gather they served in Cartier’s letters as a lure. The 
king of France invested a little in exploration but 
was disappointed. The country was not settled for 
a long time. 

Since then the country has been wrapped in 
homespun, full of fine native arts and music. I be- 
lieve Marius Barbeau to be its very priest and dis- 
coverer. Mind, no one asks you to believe in the 
people he finds there any more than to believe that 
Baie St. Paul is lurking with unicorns. We have 
delightful drawings from life by reliable artists 
like Daly, Pepper, Borden, Haworth and Bieler, but 
it doesn’t help the incredulous for there is no doubt 
that the Habitant is a fabulous creature. He lives 
in a beautiful land entirely surrounded by change 
and decay, unchanged and content through three 
centuries of the world’s greatest change. Standing 
absolutely still, he has preserved his whole world. 
Through the medium of Marius Barbeau this world 
of ancient songs and legends is available. Only the 
discouraging lack of theatres has prevented the 
playwright, the composer, the ballet master, from 
working on this wealth of material. 

As if to wait no longer for the laggards, Barbeau 
sits down himself to translate his collections into 
art. He chooses the humble form of fairy tales and 
the style of horizontal, visual memories strung end 
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to end. Village after village yields its special 
demon or legend of buried treasure. The farms give 
up their boutonue patterns, the churches their 
dramas of miraculous wood-carvers. Barbeau may 
view this Quebec through a certain enchanted shim- 
mer but then he made his visits in the summertime 
when the fields, the roofs, the waters and the moun- 
tains give off their blueish dazzle. 


PEGI NICOL. 


Revolt of the Dead 


BURY THE DEAD: a one act play by Irwin Shaw; 
Random House-Macmillan; pp. 107; $1.25. 

T may be that only Youth could write so vivid an 

anti-war plea as Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead. 
Born at the beginning of what is called the ‘last’ 
war, and undoubtedly bred in the ever-strengthening 
conviction that all war is a futile farce and a tragic 
perversion, Shaw’s play is a striking overture of 
warning to a world already aghast at the imminence 
of another conflict. Appreciating as all good rea- 
lists should, that a profound moral appeal must be 
clothed in something more vital than pure Logic, 
young Shaw has succeeded in translating the anti- 
war argument from the syllogistic form to the dra- 
matic. I may not be an Angell, but I feel that the 


optimists who believe that they have only to demon-. 
strate logically that war is both wrong and foolish, 


in order to ensure its renunciation by a ‘reasonable’ 
world, must confess their own optimism. But that 
the play’s the thing wherein to catch the conscience 
of humanity, is a proposition which Shaw has firmly 
grasped to the mutual advantage of Bury the Dead 
and the Pacifist Cause. His clarion call to the 
Dead-who-will-not-be-buried is not sounded alone to 
the victims of war, but to the underdogs of peace, 
when that peace is rooted in sickness, and squalor, 
and misery. These living dead too will stand up and 
cry aloud for a Heaven which has not Death for its 
prologue, but Life. 

From the point of view of dramatic presentation, 
the play chatters along as relentlessly as a tommy- 
gun. And yet the earnestness of the Plea, at first 
disturbing and vibrant, then rising in crescendo to 
the piercing, shattering notes of a trumpet blast, 
prevents the staccato from becoming harsh and 
montonous. Theatrically there are few new tricks, 
for Shaw’s mission is much too single, too compell- 
ing to allow him to dabble in the superfluous. Black 
and white sketches of character, action, and setting; 
vivid flashbacks into lives-that-might-have-been; a 
tempo that accelerates slowly then desperately to 
the climax of a spitting machine-gun leaving un- 
touched the living dead—all these are subordinated 
to Shaw’s essential purpose. His Bury the Dead is 
a brilliant contribution to the Voice of humanity 
crying out for a redefinition of its own values. 


SAUL RAE. 


Another Walton 


THE MODERN ANGLER: John Alden Knight; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. 260; $2.75. 

R. KNIGHT is more than an enthusiastic fisher- 

man. He is an almost perfect combination of 

the artist and the scientist in the field of angling. 

This combination, along with a lucid easy-flowing 
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style, makes his book a valuable addition to the 
library of any angler. His simply-drawn but de- 
tailed exposition will delight the heart of the neo- 
phyte, while his wealth of information on the more 
technical points will intrigue the most skilful. His 
treatment of rods, reels, lines, leaders, flies, lures, 
fly casting and bait fishing leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. He is no faddist and the reviewer has dis- 
covered to his real joy that, even in the eyes of an 
expert, there is a definite case, on occasion, for 
“worm-gurgling”. Salmon, trout and bass fishing 
all receive their due share of attention. Well-chosen 
anecdotes, along with the not infrequent illustra- 
tions, sustain the interest of the reader as well as 
clarify the topic under discussion. 

But Mr. Knight is not content with merely teach- 
ing one how to take fish—he goes much further and 
tells him when to take them. Had he added but one 
more bit of information, where to take them, the 
picture would have been perfect. According to his 
Solunar Theory both salt and fresh-water fishing 
are generally best, ceteris paribus, at times corres- 
ponding to the low tides of the ocean. Mr. Knight 
has evolved his theory over a period of four years, 
and booklets giving the Solunar Theory in tabular 
form, with correction factors for different sections 
of the country, are already in print and can be ob- 
tained from sports goods stores or from the Scribner 
Book Store. The Solunar Theory is shortly due for 
an exhaustive test in the waters of northern Ontario, 
and Mr. Knight is assured of either paens of praise 
or a good all-round cussing, depending on whether 
the reviewer actually catches fish or whether his 
luck is about as usual. But regardless of the out- 
come of that venture, this book may not unfairly 
claim to be a modern version of The Compleat 


Angler. 
LORNE T. MORGAN. 


Books Received 


GONE WITH THE WIND: Margaret Mitchell. Macmillan; 
pp. 1037; $3.00. 
A HORSE IN ARIZONA: Louis Paul; Doubleday-Doran, 


pp. 297; $2.50. 

PAPER KINGDOM: Leslie Bishop; Heineman-Ryerson; 
pp. 278; $2.00. 

WATERLOO: Manuel Komroff; Longmans Green & Co.; 
pp. 307; $2.75. 


IRISH LITERATURE AND DRAMA: Stephen Gwynn; 
Nelson; pp. 248; $1.75. 

QUEBEC—Where Ancient France Lingers: Marius Bar- 
beau; Macmillan; pp. 173; $2.50. 

THE STORY OF SCOTLAND YARD: Sir Basil Thomson; 
Doubleday Doran; pp. 347; $3.50. 

T.B.R.—Newspaper Pieces: Thomas B. Roberton; Mac- 
millan; pp. 142; $1.00. 

EXPLORING THE STRATOSPHERE: Gerald Heard; 
Nelson; pp. 104; $1.00. 
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THIS IS 
YOUR FORUM 


It is edited by people who believe that 
free expression, in the Canadian idiom, of 
reactions to Canadian life in all its aspects 
is needed in this country, and who are de- 
voting themselves unselfishly to producing 
a medium of such expression. 


We invite contributions in the fields of 
fiction, art, politics, poetry and humour 
from authoritative and talented writers who 
are seeking an outlet for the statement or 
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CO-OPERATIVES 


Will be the basis of the new social order. 
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“T here is no doubt, as far as Moscow 
is concerned, that a definite stage of 
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